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Editor  &  Publisher 


Flights  into  history 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  we  covered  both  events  with 
on-the-spot  reporting.  Our  Ted  Damata,  for  instance,  was  the 
only  correspondent  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  to  cover  the 
Winter  Olympics  at  Sapporo. 

When  President  Nixon  visited  Peking,  we  sent  our  White 
House  correspondent,  Aldo  Beckman,  to  bring  our  readers 
first-person  reports  of  history  in  the  making. 

On-the-spot  reporting,  from  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  a 
Chicago  Tribune  tradition.  That’s  one  reason  we  have  more 
readers  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Mid  America. 


/ 


Boston  Record  American  /  Sunday  Advertiser 


An  editorial 


News  to  refuse  ads 
publicity  on  X  films 


The  Detroit  News  announces  today 
that,  effective  next  Sunday,  it  no 
longer  will  publish  display  advertising 
—  or  give  editorial  publicity  to  — 
X-rated  motion  pictures  and  those 
other  unrated  pictures  which,  in  our 
judgment,  are  of  a  pornographic 
nature. 

Delayed  for  one  week  to  give  thea¬ 
ters  time  to  find  alternative  advertis¬ 
ing  space,  a  new  Detroit  News  code 
includes: 

•  Rejection  of  display  advertising, 
regardless  of  copy  content,  from 
general  entertainment  movie  houses 
when  such  advertising  is  in  support  of 
films  carrying  the  X-rating  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
(MPA); 

•  An  “information  only”  restriction 
applicable  to  our  daily  Movie  Guide 
under  which  houses  periodically  show¬ 
ing  X  films  will  be  permitted  to  list 
only  the  name  of  the  theater  and  pic¬ 
ture,  the  cast,  the  fact  of  the  X  rating 
and  the  hours  of  performance; 

•  Complete  exclusion  from  display 
advertising  and  the  Movie  Guide  of  all 
material  from  those  movie  houses 
which  habitually  show  only  unrated 
“adult”  films  or  those  with  MPA’s  X 
rating; 

•  Removal  from  our  entertainment 
pages  of  all  publicity  stories,  reviews 
and  other  promotion  material  (includ¬ 
ing  listings  in  The  News’  own  film 
ratings)  of  both  X-rated  and  the 
unrated  pornographic  films.  General 
news  developments  concerning  such 
pictures,  of  course,  will  be  reported. 

We  anticipate  varied  objections  to 
this  program. 

Some  will  fault  us  as  “not  with  it,” 
as  defenders  of  a  defunct  moral  code. 


Our  answer  is  that,  in  our  view,  a  sick 
motion  picture  industry  is  using  por¬ 
nography  and  an  appeal  to  prurience  to 
bolster  theater  a  1 1  e  n  d  a  nee;  quite 
simply,  we  do  not  want  to  assist  them 
in  the  process. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  restrict¬ 
ing  exhibitors’  “rights”  to  publicize 
films  which  the  courts  have  refused  to 
ban  as  obscene.  Disregarding  our 
views  on  the  “nothing  can  be  done 
about  it”  court  approach  to  obscenity, 
we  would  reply  that  no  judge  so  far  has 
said  that  a  newspaper  is  required  to 
help  sell  tickets  for  such  films. 

Many  will  feel  we  are  not  going  far 
enough,  that  the  X-rated  should  be 
barred  from  our  Movie  Guide  and  that 
similar  bans  should  apply  to  many 
films  with  R  or  other  ratings  which 
also  may  be  offensive.  Our  answer  is 
that  we  will  continue  the  Movie  Guide 
listing  so  that  neighborhood  movie 
patrons  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  an  X 
film  can  be  advised  and  avoid  it.  We 
agree  that  some  R  and  other  movies 
also  are  offensive  but,  for  the  time 
being,  we  plan  to  concentrate  our 
restriction  on  those  films  which  the 
industry  itself  classifies  as  unsuitable 
for  nonadult  viewers. 

We  anticipate  no  movie  industry 
cleanup  as  a  result  of  our  decision. 
Although  we  are  the  largest  newspaper 
in  the  country  to  have  taken  such  a 
step,  we  recognize  that  other  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicles  are  available  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  both  within  and  outside  Detroit. 
Perhaps  the  only  result  will  be  in  our 
own  satisfaction  in  a  modest  declara¬ 
tion  against  the  theory  that  makes 
hardcore  sex,  voyeurism  and  sadistic 
violence  the  prime  ingredients  of  art 
and  entertainment  in  the  1970’s. 


Reprinted  from  The  Sunday  News,  March  19, 1972. 
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NATIONAL 

NEWSCHECK 


EFFECTIVE  NEW  TOOL  FOR  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER-IN-CLASSROOM  PROGRAM 


For  many  teachers  involved  in  Newspaper  -  in  -  the  - 
Classroom  programs,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  efficient  use  of  newspapers  has  been  the  rel¬ 
atively  brief  time  available  to  develop  background  ma¬ 
terial,  activities  and  additional  reading  pertinent  to 
events  covered  in  their  daily  papers. 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK,  a  new  weekly  service  pub¬ 
lished  by  Congressional  Quarterly  and  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports,  has  come  up  with  an  answer  proven  ef¬ 
fective  in  pilot  programs  in  several  school  districts. 

NEWSCHECK,  with  sponsoring  newspaper's  logo,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  distribution  to  teachers  by  Friday  of  each 
week.  The  teacher  then  has  lead  time  in  which  to  pre¬ 
view  the  expected  news  of  the  following  week.  NEWS- 
CHECK  includes  background  briefings  of  upcoming 
news,  a  futures  log,  questions  on  newsworthy  events, 
suggested  classroom  activities,  a  local  issue  each  week 
and  artwork  to  be  used  as  a  master  for  overhead  trans¬ 
parency. 

Early  pilot  program  results  show  NATIONAL  NEWS- 
CHECK  can  put  your  newspaper  in  the  classroom  more 
often,  more  effectively. 

Ready  For  Your  Program  This  Fall 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK  is  all  set  to  go  to  school  this 
September.  Ask  us  how  you  can  fit  NEWSCHECK  into 
your  program  for  o  better  -  than  -  ever  Newspaper  -  in  - 
the  -  Classroom. 

If  you  do  not  yet  have  a  Newspaper  -  in  -  the  -  Classroom 
program,  Newscheck  can  effectively  serve  as  your  pa¬ 
per's  "door  opener"  with  educators. 


Congressional  Quarterly 

NATIONAL  NIWSCHICK 

1 735  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

Please  send  NEWSCHECK  brochures,  rate  cards,  pilot  programs 
results  and  sample  copies  to: 

NAME . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . 


. STATE . ZIP . 

. We  have  a  Newspaper  -  In  •  Classraom  program. 

We  are  planning  a  Newspaper  •  In  •  Classroom  program. 


!■■■ 


J 


[  NATIONAL 

NEWS 

CHECK 


APRIL  I 

g.ll — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa 

9-12 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar:  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Distribution  of  Medical  Care.  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham. 

9.|3_Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Sonesta  Hotel, 
Houston. 

9-M — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Reporters  training 
seminar.  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

9-21 — API  seminar  on  newspaper  production.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

13- 15 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association,  Pocono  Manor.  Pa. 

14- 15 — Louisiana  Press  Association.  Monte  Leone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

14-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  I,  Newark,  N.J. 

14-15— Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  3.  Athens,  Ga. 

14-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  4.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

18-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  Association.  Toronto. 

19— 21—111  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  South,  ] 
Joliet. 

20 —  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Akron. 

20- 21 — Canadian  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Toronto. 

21- 22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  9.  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

21-22 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

21- 23 — Nevada  Press  Association.  Riverside-  Hotel,  Reno,  Nev. 

22 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  2.  Staunton,  Va. 

23- 26— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar; 

Tax  Equalization,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

23- May  5 — API  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 

New  York  City. 

24— Associated  Press  membership  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

24— United  Press  International  meeting  for  editors  and  publishers.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

28-30 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Le  Chateau 
Inn,  White  Haven,  Pa 

28-30 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  8,  New  Orleans.  La. 

28-30 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  II,  Long  Beach.  California. 

30-May  I — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Akron. 

MAY 

2-3 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Holiday  Inn, 
Clinton. 

4-6— National  Press  Photographers  Association  southern  short  course.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

4- 6 — Florida  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World.  Orlando,  Fla. 

5- 6— Sigma  Delta  Chi  regions  5  and  6.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

6- 7— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  mechanical  section.  Marcus  Whitman  Hotel, 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 

N.Y. 

7- 10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

7-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  advertising  seminar. 

Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

7- 19 — API  seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — International  Religious  Press.  Conference  Center,  Banff,  Alberta. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

11- 12— Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

12- 13 — Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Salt  Fork  Lodge, 
Cambridge,  O. 

12-13 — Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C. 

12 — Canadian  Press  Association  central  circuit  news  editors.  Ottawa. 

14-17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

14-17 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.C. 

14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Lodge 
of  the  Four  Seasons,  Lake  Ozark,  Missouri. 
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CA  TCH’lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WE  ALL  KNOW,  DON’T  WE,  that  newspaper  folk  are  the 
most  interesting  people  and  that  observations  and  memos  that 
circulate  among  ourselves  are  classics? 

And  so,  when  Dr.  Gene  Gressley,  of  the  new  Archive  of  Con¬ 
temporary  History  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  asked  some 
editorial  writers  to  contribute  their  notes  and  papers,  he  got 
acceptances,  some  occasionally  blunt  refusals,  and  candid  ex¬ 
planations: 

Jack  Craemer,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal: 
“My  files  are  in  a  mess.”  Charles  L.  Whipple  Boston  Globe: 
“You  would  never  dream  of  making  such  a  request  (unless 
you  are  a  believer  in  the  make-work  theory)  if  you  could  glance 
.  .  .  at  the  top  of  my  desk.  Just  clearing  that  alone  would  taxe 
your  entire  staff  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ...” 

The  prize  among  answers  recorded  in  the  Spring  NCEW’ 
issue  of  The  Masthead  by  Professor  E.  H.  Linford  of  W'yoming 
is  from  Tom  Teepen,  Dayton  Daily  Neiis,  who  explained  that 
an  “estimable  gentleman  named  Leroy”  disposes  of  his  personal 
and  professional  papers  nightly,  but  “if  you  can  assure  me  it 
will  be  properly  secure  in  your  care,  a  typical  day’s  accumula¬ 
tion  will  be  reserved  for  transfer  to  the  archives.  Today’s  for 
example: 

“Unopened  letters  (presumed  to  be  news  releases)  from  the 
Miami  Valley  Milk  Producers  Association,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Nationalist  China, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  among  others. 

“Three  notes  from  the  Editor’s  secretary  for  me  to  return 
calls  to  persons  I  had  never  heard  of. 

“Two  crumpled  cigarette  packages. 

“A  memo  from  a  city  staff  reporter  informing  me  that  a  local 
jurist,  in  a  speech  last  night,  called  me  ‘an  editor  and  an  ass.’  ” 


HE 

BEAT 

HEART 

ATTACK 


WHO’S  THAT?  asks  a  one-column  head  shot  caption  in  the 
Cleveland  Press,  adding:  “It’s  none  other  than  Georgia’s  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  Lester  Maddox  with  a  stylish  gravy  toupee.” 


WELCOME,  SWEET  SPRINGTIME,  with  all  the  things  we 
never  knew  till  now  sprouting  in  columns  across  the  country. 
For  instance,  Pittsburgh  Press  columnist  Gilbert  Love  pens  an 
ode  to  the  ramp  and/or  ramson  which  will  be  celebrated  in  a 
Richwood.  West  Virginia,  Feast  April  15.  This  member  of  the 
leek  family  has  a  strong  character,  Gilbert  explains,  in  report¬ 
ing  that  years  ago  Jim  Comstock,  an  inventive  Richwood  pub¬ 
lisher,  put  ramp  juice  in  printer’s  ink  for  his  weekly  newspaper 
aiming  to  provide  a  nostalgic  fragrance  for  out-of-town  Rich- 
wooders.  The  Post  Office  Department  barred  that  edition  from 
the  mails. 


JUST  ACT  LIKE  YOU’VE  BEEN  THERE  BEFORE  is  the 
calm  advice  of  Ginny  Apple  for  any  woman  entering  a  press  box 
hitherto  restricted.  She’s  sports  editor  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma’s  campus  daily  and  the  subject  of  a  picture  story  in 
the  Dallas  Times  Sunday  magazine. 


This  farmer  is  back  at  work  because  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  developed  by  medical  research. 
Most  heart  attack  victims  survive  first  attacks. 
Of  those  who  do,  4  out  of  5  go  back  to  work. 

Close  to  164  million  Heart  Fund  dollars  chan¬ 
neled  into  heart  research  since  1949  helped 
make  this  progress  possible. 


WHEN  MILTON,  ONE  OF  OUR  MUSK  OXEN,  missed  the 
plane  to  his  new  home  in  the  Peking  Zoo  because  of  a  bad 
cold,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  suggested:  “Gift  ox  looks  hoarse 
in  mouth.” 


WE  HAVE  MORE  THAN  OUR  SHARE  of  typographical 
errors  even  though  we  fight  hard  against  them,  writes  editor 
J.  Elmer  Murphy  from  Prince  Edward  Island’s  Journal-Pioneer 
in  Summerside.  The  other  day,  continues  Elmer,  a  proof-reader 
came  across  the  sentence,  “There  are  three  kinds  of  lies,  white 
lies,  black  lies  and  statistics.”  The  word  “statistics”  contained 
an  error.  Now  the  Journal-Pioneer  has  a  rule  that  when  there 
are  more  than  six  errors  in  a  galley  proof  a  revise  must  be 
made.  This  was  one  of  those.  The  operator  did  get  “statistics” 
on  the  second  try,  notes  Elmer,  but  the  full  sentence  then  read: 
“There  are  three  kinds  of  lies,  black  lice,  white  flies  and  sta¬ 
tistics.” 
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SO  more  will  live 

HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  Publisher 
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WE  SALUTE  THE  SALUTERS 


The  Birmingham  Festivol  of  Arts,  world's  oldest  continuing  arts 
festival,  IS  a  voluntary,  non-commercial  effort  aimed  at  offering  the 
people  of  Birmingham  an  opportunity  to  increose  internationol  under¬ 
standing  as  they  brooden  their  own  knowledge  of  other  cultures.  By 
successfully  bringing  local  ethnic  groups  and  foreign  citizens  together 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding,  this  annual  event  has 
grown  to  be  numbered  among  the  notion's  top  twenty  tourist  at¬ 
tractions. 


The  1972  Festivol,  in  an  attempt  to  find  unity  and  reconciliation 
for  Americans  through  the  arts,  presented  "A  Salute  to  the  United 
Stotes,"  featuring  America’s  first  "Hall  of  Fame"  for  the  arts. 
Initially  honored  were  singers  Morion  Anderson  and  Nell  Rankin, 
authors  Thomos  Wolf  and  Carl  Sandburg,  actress  Talluloh  Bonk- 
head  and  Ted  Shown,  often  called  the  father  of  donee  in  America. 


As  beneficiaries  of  this  unique  experience,  we  take  pride  in 
presenting  o  richly-deserved  salute  to  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
Arts  Associotion. 


(She  Ntnts 

Birmingham  [*osl-liorald 


Represented  notionolly  by  Newhouse  Newspopers  (Metro  Suburbio,  Inc.) 
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Law  on  privacy 

At  a  time  when  confidential  drKinnents  of  at  least  one  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tion  hate  been  shredded  lest  they  fall  into  the  hands  ot  reporters,  the 
debate  in  liritain’s  House  of  Commons  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  general 
right  of  privacy  has  a  distinctly  relevant  tone.  1  he  British  Press 
Council  put  the  case  for  our  side  in  a  succinct  memorandum.  Here  is 
part  of  it  verbatim: 

*  *  * 


Tha  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil¬ 
liamson. 


In  the  Press  Council’s  view  the  question  of  privacy'  legislation  needs 
a  commonsense  approach  rather  than  what  we  may  call,  without 
intendetl  olTence,  a  lawyer’s  approach. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  a  priceless  heritage  which  we  now  enjoy.  Free¬ 
dom  of  speech  includes  the  right  to  say  and  jnililish  things  that  are 
unpalatable  to  governments  or  individuals,  things  they  do  not  wish 
to  be  said  or  published,  things  they  would  rather  have  suppressed  but 
which  the  pul)lic  are  entitled  or  ought  to  know. 

It  is  untrue  to  argue  that  it  is  an  extension  of  human  rights  to  give 
individuals  the  right  to  suppress  what  they  do  not  wish  to  have  made 
jjublic.  It  is  a  deprivation  of  rights  rather  than  a  giving  of  rights;  it 
means  that  each  individual  is  being  deprived  of  an  appreciable  part 
of  his  right  of  free  speech.  It  also  means  an  even  more  serious  loss  of 
free  speech  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  And  at  a  time  when  unavoid¬ 
ably  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loss  of  jiersonal  freedom,  this  is  a  serious 
aspect.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  represents  the  spearhead  of  individual 
freedoms  of  speech:  loss  of  freedom  by  Press  or  individual  would  each 
be  disastrous  to  democracy. 

In  the  Council’s  view  it  would  be  wrong  to  create  a  cause  of  action 
for  damages  if  news  is  l  eported  which  was  NOT  obtained  by  the  abuse 
of  modern  advances  in  science  and  which  is  NO'F  untrue  and  which  is 
NOT  defamatory.  The  suppression  of  truth  by  Act  of  Parliament  is 
dangerous.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Press  to  see  that  truth  is  not  su))- 
pressed.  Frequently  the  publication  of  truth  in  newspa|)ers  has  led  to 
the  exposure  of  wrongs  which  needed  to  l)e  exposed  and  to  the  sub- 
secpient  prevention  of  crime  or  the  criminal  prosecution  of  ^^•rongdoers. 

Suppose  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  has  received  numerous  complaints 
from  readers  that  an  advertiser  is  proving  excessively  slow  to  respond 
to  orders  for  Christmas  hanqx^rs  he  has  advertised  in  the  newspaj)er. 
Is  he  reasonably  to  be  put  at  risk  if  he  “besets”  or  “spies”  upon — or 
even  “watches” — the  advertiser  to  discover  the  propriety  (as  yet  short 
of  criminal  offense)  of  his  activities? 

It  will  be  said  that  there  can  be  a  clause  protecting  things  that  the 
editor  had  good  reason  to  think  were  in  the  public  interest.  That  is  a 
very  wide  and  dubious  matter.  If  it  is  a  judge’s  decision,  the  editor 
may  by  expensive  experience  from  cases  have  a  slight  (but  only  a 
slight)  guidance  on  the  ]jrobabilities  of  success  on  the  facts  of  a 
particular  case.  If  it  is  a  jury’s  decision  he  can  have  no  guidance  at  all. 
The  truth  is  that  a  speaker  or  editor  will  have  to  be  not  only  stout 
hearted  but  very  rash  to  speak  or  publish  the  matter  at  all. 

Editors  in  their  offices  will  have  to  speak  and  work  looking  over 
their  shoulders  even  when  they  are  speaking  what  they  know  and  can 
prove  to  lie  true.  It  is  the  Editor  in  his  office  with  whom  we  are  pri¬ 
marily  concerned.  He  will  have  to  see  not  only  that  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  give  offense  but  also  that  there  is  nobody  who  will 
bluff  him  by  legal  proceedings  which  will  be  expensive  and  have  a  high 
nuisance  value.  For  the  nuisance  value  of  a  litigant  who  can  threaten 
jjroceedings  (especially  if  he  has  enough  money  to  hluff  by  carrying 
them  out  but  not  enough  money  to  pay  the  costs  if  he  loses)  is  very 
high  indeed.  It  is  useless  saying  to  the  defendant  that  you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  jury  would  give  damages  in  such  a  case.  If  his  lawyer  tells 
him  that  a  jury  could  give  damages  and  he  runs  a  small  newspaper 
and  cannot  afford  to  risk  it,  then  he  must  settle  the  case;  thus  blackmail 
is  encouraged  and  increases. 
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. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Of  Sin  and  Syntax 

Editorial  Workshop  No.  442,  in  which  I  commented  on 
some  linguistic  peculiarities  of  presidents,  brought  me 
several  interesting  rejoinders. 

Attempting  to  explain  why  I  had  nothing  to  offer  for 
Calvin  Coolidge,  I  lamely  sugge.sted  that  since  he  was 
known  as  Silent  Cal,  he  never  said  enough  to  arouse 
criticism  of  the  way  he  said  it. 

Alex  Sloan,  however,  who  is  retired  fi-om  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Newark  News  and  who,  incidentally,  has  been 
sending  me  instructive  comments  almost  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Editorial  Workshop,  wrote: 

“What  about  Coolidge’s  memorable  phrase,  ‘I  do  not 
choose  to  run’?  That  prompted  lively  debate  over  what 
a  Vermonter  meant  when  he  said  ‘choose’  or  ‘not  choose.’ 
Did  the  negative  phrase  mean  absolute  refusal,  as  Amer¬ 
ica  came  to  regard  it,  or  did  it  merely  indicate  a  pref¬ 
erence?  Some  observers  thought  that  Cal  merely  wanted 
to  be  coaxed,  or  that  he  wouldn’t  campaign  but  w'ould 
accept  a  second  term  if  it  were  offered  to  him. 

“The  Republican  Party  was  in  no  mood  to  coax  Cal 
because  Herbert  Hoover  was  available.  One  apocryphal 
story  was  that  in  the  last  months  of  his  administration, 
Coolidge  would  say,  w'hen  some  difficult  pi’oblem  came 
up,  ‘We’ll  leave  that  for  the  “wonder  boy”  to  handle,’  a 
gibe  at  Hoover’s  popular  reputation  as  a  Mr.  Fixit — a 
reputation  that  vanished  in  the  Depression. 

“There  are  some  who  insist  that  the  ‘Silent  Cal’  role 
was  merely  a  public  pose  and  that  when  out  of  public 
view  he  could  be  quite  garrulous.” 

^  ^  ^ 

“How  about  Cal  Coolidge’s  ‘They  hired  the  money. 


didn’t  they?’  ”  asked  Morgan  Welch,  publisher  of  the 
DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun  Netvs.  “Only  instance  I  recall  of 
‘hiring’  money.” 

The  expression  does  sound  odd.  Hire  for  borrow  is  la¬ 
beled  archaic  by  Webster  III.  Perhaps  it  survived  as  a 
localism  among  Vermonters.  (Coolidge’s  question  referred 
to  World  War  I  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Allies.) 

*  *  * 

Paul  Neely  of  the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  staff 
wrote  me  saying  that  cost  out,  an  expression  for  which  I 
took  Mr.  Nixon  to  task,  was  not  his  invention,  but  is 
common  among  economists,  particularly  in  relation  to  gov¬ 
ernment  programs.  “Costing  out  involves  estimating  all 
the  costs  of  a  program  over  whatever  time-span  it  might 
have,”  he  explained.  “The  cost  of  a  conventionally  powered 
ship  may  be  less  than  that  of  a  nuclear-powered  ship. 
But  ‘costing  it  out’  to  include  fuel,  maintenance,  foreign 
bases  for  refueling,  etc.,  may  show  that  the  nuclear- 
powered  ship  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Costing  out  is 
a  relatively  new  concept.  Secretary  McNamara’s  whiz 
kids  were  responsible  for  popularizing  it.” 

I  didn’t  actually  accuse  Mr.  Nixon  of  having  invented 
cost  out,  though  I  may  have  seemed  to  imply  he  did.  It 
has  made  its  way  into  one  of  the  new  dictionaries,  Web- 
siter's  New  World,  Second  College  Edition.  Other  dic¬ 
tionaries  give  cost  alone  as  a  transitive  verb  in  this 
sense:  “Some  colleges  try  to  cost  menus  before  they  use 
them.” 

4:  4:  sf: 

Back  to  Coolidge.  I  was  reminded  of  the  stor>’  often 
told  to  illustrate  his  supposed  taciturnity.  One  day  he 
went  to  church  alone,  and  when  he  returned,  his  wife 
asked  how  he  liked  the  sermon.  “Fine,”  he  replied.  “What 
did  the  preacher  talk  about?”  she  wanted  to  know.  “Sin,” 
said  Coolidge.  “Well,  what  did  he  say  about  it?”  pressed 
Mrs.  Coolidge.  “He  was  against  it,”  (^al  explained. 


letters 

APPPiAL  FOR  HELP 

This  is  written  in  the  hope  that  your 
readers  can  help  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
shut-ins,  too  often  confined  within  four  walls 
and  cut  off  from  the  worlil  outside. 

For  many  of  these  unfortunates — cliildren 
and  adults  alike — even  a  simple  hol)by  can 
!)righten  their  days.  One  such  hobby  is 
stamp  collecting. 

That  is  why  we  have  started  a  project 
called  “Stamps  For  Shut-Ins.” 

We  need  fitreign  and  American  postage 
stamps  in  whatever  quantity  you  can  pro¬ 
vide.  We  also  need  albums  that  perhaps 
are  gathering  dust. 

J.  Raymond 

Stamps  for  Shut-ins, 

1815  Grant  Street, 

Berkeley,  Calif.  94703 
*  *  * 

OUT  OF  CONTEXT 

I  was  quoted  in  your  recent  issue  as  hav¬ 
ing  characterized  the  White  House  invita¬ 
tion  to  Jew'ish  editors  as  a  “bold  bid”  for  the 
Jewish  vote.  I  did,  indeed,  say  exactly  tliat. 
but  I  added  that  it  was  a  welcome  bid  be¬ 
cause  competition  was  desirable.  I  also  said 
that  I  would  not  attend  the  White  House 
meeting  because  of  other  commitments,  but 
I  added  that  my  i)apers.  the  Jewish  U  eek  of 
New  York  and  of  Washington,  would  both 
be  represented.  I  would  be  grateful  if  you 
would  |)ut  my  comments  in  context. 

New  York,  N.Y.  Philip  Hochstein 


A  CORRECTION 

The  report  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association  convention  (E&P, 
April  1 )  states  “.  .  .  if  all  the  rules  are 
followed,  (carriers)  are  trespassing  when 
they  throw  a  jiaper  on  a  lawn  or  porch.” 

There  was  no  such  statement  made.  Car¬ 
riers  are  certainly  not  tresjiassing  when 
making  newspaper  deliveries  since  they  are 
actually  invitees  and  are  well  within  their 
rights  to  throw'  the  newspapers  on  the  lawns 
or  porches. 

1  did  emphasize  that  publishers  can  be 
in  difficulty  if  they  require  carriers  to 
“porch”  newspajiers.  However,  they  are  not 
jirecluded  from  encouraging  a  newspaper 
carrier  to  give  iiorch  service  and  should  by 
all  means  do  so. 

Ernest  Karvm 

Circulation  Director,  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WOMEN’S  LIB 

Good  work  on  the  Ms.  debate. 

Now  please  go  on  to  do  what  UPl’s 
woman  referred  to  in  passing  the  end  of 
your  story:  shed  some  light  on  WHY  AP 
and  UPI  always  stick  in  the  cliche-line. 
Or  why,  for  that  matter,  do  they  continue 
to  send  us  mile  after  mile  of  “woman  is 
welder;  woman  likes  her  Job  as  telephone 
installer.  .  .  .” 

Hut  back  to  basics:  it  is  not.  has  not  been 
for  at  least  three  years,  and  will  never  again 
be,  evidence  of  now-ness  in  coverage  to  be 
picking  up,  piecemeal,  stories  on  each 
woman  who  succeeds  in  crossing  some  job 
barrier.  In  a  small  town,  or  in  our  town, 
for  us  locally,  that’s  one  thing.  For  national 


services  it’s  quite  another.  We  need  words 
on  court  cases  which  show  the  substance  of 
the  movement  and  coverage  of  thinkers 
about  women’s  and  men’s  lives  in  this 
country.  But  we  can  certainly  find  our  own 
case-by-case  examples. 

I  have  for  a  year  now  taken  out  the 
women’s  lib  cliche  line  in  every  piece  of 
co|)y  unless  it  is  a  solid  part  of  that  inter¬ 
viewer’s  attack  or  that  subject’s  story. 

Lianne  B.  Ridenour 
Fayette  (N.C.)  Observer 


Short  Takes 

Our  boys  are  kind,  gentile  and  well- 
behaved. — Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
*  *  * 

First  Lady  Pat  Nixon  applauded  the 
vote.  “My  husband  cosponsored  the  bull 
in  1951,”  she  said. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

4c  4:  * 

Members  of  the  Montreal  Canadians 
hockey  team  helped  rescue  their  fourth 
floor  window  ledge  during  a  fire  Friday. — 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian. 

*  *  * 

The  Daughters  of  Isabella  wdll  hold  its 
regular  meeting  today  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Men’s  Room,  St.  Mary’s  School. — Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

4e  4e  4c 

Commissioner  Pete  Rozelle  opened  the 
league’s  annual  meeting  by  w'arning  the 
owners  about  .  .  .  the  threat  of  states  ex¬ 
tending  legalized  off-track  beating  to  in- 
include  pro  team  sports. — Great  Falls 
(Mont).  Tribune. 
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retail  sales  for  example,  are  $13  billion 
annually.  That’s  more  than  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  combined. 

New  York  is  a  great  city  to  grow  up 
in.  For  over  a  century  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned  it’s  not  to  sell  New  York 
short.  VVe  know  New  York  as  well  as  anybody. 
We  think  we  sell  it  better  than  anybody. 

New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 


It  means  growing  up  in  a  neighborhood.  Like 
Kingsbridge,  Parkchester,  Bayside,  Jackson 
Heights,  Stuyvestant  Town,  Great  Kills. 
Some  of  New  York’s  neighborhoods  are  good. 
Some  are  bad.  Growing  up  in  New  York  isn’t 
always  easy.  Growing  up  never  was.  You 
learn  fast  in  New  York.  And  there’s  alw'ays 
something  doing. 

On  a  beach  in  Queens,  not  too  far 
from  the  soaring  towers  of  the  new  World 
Trade  Center,  you  can  surf  cast  for  bluefish, 
striped  bass  and  menhaden.  A  lot  of  people 
from  out  of  town,  who  see  only  Manhattan, 
wouldn’t  know  this. 

But  this.  t(xx  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  .Along  with  the  noise,  the  traffic,  the 
fierce  competition,  the  action,  the  business  of 
the  most  dynamic  city  on  earth.  New  York’s 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 

Municipal  reform  brings 
SDX  prize  to  Boston  Globe 


The  Boston  Globe  has  received  a  pres- 
tijnous  present  for  its  100th  birthday — 
Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  award  for  distinguished 
public  service  in  journalism.  The  cita¬ 
tion  is  for  a  special  team’s  exposure  of 
corruption  in  Somerville,  a  Boston  suburb. 

The  judges  stated:  “The  investigation 
brought  the  eventual  indictment  of  three 
former  mayors,  the  local  auditor  and  pub¬ 
lic  works  chief.  Perhaps  more  important 
it  prompted  strong  citizen  support  of  the 
current  mayor’s  efforts  to  reform  the 
city’s  government.” 

The  Globe  assigned  a  four-member 
“Spotlight  Team”  to  investigate  reports 
by  a  citizens’  group  of  patronage  and  fa¬ 
voritism  in  contracts.  The  team  spent 
thi-ee  months  in  Someiwille  and  detailed  a 
decade  of  corruption  “that  helped  push 
this  town  to  the  brink  of  financial  collapse 
despite  one  of  the  highest  property  rates 
in  the  state,”  SDX  judges  said. 

Subsequent  prosecution  resulted  in  the 
indictment  of  19  persons,  including  three 
former  mayors,  on  119  counts  of  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  the  indictment  of  four  compan¬ 
ies  on  the  same  charge. 

Team  members  were  Timothy  Leland, 
now  assistant  managing  editor;  Gerard 
M.  O’Neill,  Stephen  A.  Kurkjian  and  Ann 
DeSantis. 

Ix>ndon  Times  model 

Leland  organized  the  team,  the  Globe’s 
first  investigative  unit,  in  September  1970 
along  the  lines  of  the  London  Sunday 
Times’  successful  “insight”  operation 
which  he  had  observed  on  a  year’s  sab¬ 
batical  from  the  Globe. 

The  spotlight-on-Somerville  series, 
prepared  in  an  assignment  lasting  three 
months,  was  the  first  of  four  major  in¬ 
quiries  in  1971,  all  of  which  led  to  action 
by  the  legislature  or  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Leland,  34,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
studied  at  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  and  joined  the  Globe 
in  1963  as  science  editor.  For  three  years 
he  covered  the  Statehouse  and  in  1968  he 
went  on  the  night  city  desk. 

O’Neill,  29,  worked  as  a  Globe  copy  boy, 
graduated  from  Stonehill  College  and 
studied  for  a  year  at  George  Washington 
University  Law  School. 

A  Bostonian,  Kurkjian  was  educated  at 
Boston  Latin  School  and  Boston  Universi¬ 
ty  (Class  of  1966)  where  he  majored  in 
English  Literature.  He  began  working  for 
the  Globe  in  its  Statehouse  bureau  and 
studied  law  at  night. 

Until  last  May,  Ann  DeSantis  was  the 
Spotlight  team’s  research  assistant,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  coordinating  all  information 
memos  from  which  the  stories  were  writ¬ 
ten.  She  is  working  for  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  as  a  reporter. 


Pentagon  Papers  cited 

In  the  category  of  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence,  Neil  Sheehan  and  the  Kew 
York  Times  were  cited  for  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

The  judges  stated,  “Their  coverage,  en¬ 
terprise  and  rigorous  effort  in  obtaining, 
evaluating  and  publishing  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  and  their  professionalism  in  mar¬ 
shalling  editorial  skills,  balancing  the 
claims  of  national  security  and  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know,  and  defending  the 
freedom  to  publish  were  in  the  highest 
ti-adition  of  public  service.” 

The  awards  cover  16  categories  of  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  performance 
during  1971. 

Other  newspaper  winners  were: 

James  B.  Steele  and  Donald  L.  Barlett, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  geheral  reporting; 

Joanna  Wragg,  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger,  editorial  writing; 

Peter  Arnett  and  Bernard  Garzer,  AP, 
foreign  correspondence; 

Dong  Jun  Kim,  Seoul  (Korea)  Shm- 
mun,  photography; 

Hugh  Haynie,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  editorial  cartoons. 

Barlett  and  Steele  were  cited  for  “re- 
poi-ting  in  the  finest  tradition”  in  their 
investigation  of  low  income  housing  pro¬ 
grams  supervised  by  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Housing  office  which  “produced 
immediate  results  and  long-term  re¬ 
forms.”  They  recently  won  George  Polk 
Memorial  awards  for  the  same  series. 

Arnett  and  Gavzer  won  for  stories  on 
the  source  of  heroin  for  U.S.  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  contributed  to  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  a  problem  "of  per¬ 
haps  more  general  impact  for  the  public 
than  any  other  overseas  development  of 
the  year.” 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  denying  certiorari,  left  stand¬ 
ing  this  week  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  that  an  ordinance 
enacted  by  the  city  council  of  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks  which  would  have  stopped 
a  publisher  from  distributing  a  “throw¬ 
away”  publication  “collides  with  the  con¬ 
stitutionally  enshrined  rights  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech  and  Press.” 

The  publisher  is  the  Van  Nuys  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  publications  are  the 
Valley  News  and  Greensheet.  It  was  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  residents  of  Thousand 
Oaks,  a  city  of  about  45,000  some  20 
miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  the  appeal  filed  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court  by  city  attorney  Raymond 
C.  Clayton,  citizens  of  Thousand  Oaks 


Kim,  who  was  nominated  by  UPI  News- 
pictures,  was  cited  for  a  picture  of  a 
guest  leaping  to  his  death  atop  a  mattress 
in  a  Seoul  hotel  fire.  The  judges  said  the 
photo  “displayed  both  aggressiveness  and 
technical  excellence.” 

Haynie  w'on  the  cartoon  award  for  one 
that  portrayed  an  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  child 
saying,  “Oh,  yes,  sir.  They’re  very  nice 
Moon  rocks,  thank  you  sir.”  The  judges 
said  the  cartoon  “reduces  the  problem 
of  socio-economic  priorities  to  a  basic  and 
understandable  form  .  .  .  and  touches 
the  national  conscience.” 

Other  winners 

In  the  magazine  field,  Arthur  Hadley 
won  the  reporting  categorj’  for  an  article 
on  Vietnam  in  Playboy. 

New  Orleans  Magazine  was  selected  for 
public  service  for  an  article  by  Mrs.  Rose¬ 
mary  James  on  the  status  of  criminal  jus¬ 
tice. 

Winners  in  other  categories  were : 

Radio  reporting,  John  Rich,  NBC,  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  U.S.  table  tennis  team  in  Chi¬ 
na;  public  service,  Boston  station  WBZ, 
an  examination  of  Massachusetts’  drug 
problems;  editorializing,  WSOC-AM, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  school  busing. 

Television-reporting,  Robert  Schakne, 
CBS  News,  Attica  State  Prison  uprising; 
public  service,  CBS,  series  on  controls 
over  news;  editorializing,  Robei’t  Schul- 
man,  WHAS-TV,  Louisville,  effects  of 
strip  mining. 

Guy  T.  Ryan,  SDX  president,  a  special 
representative  of  the  Copley  Newspapers, 
will  present  bronze  medallions  and 
plaques  to  winners  in  ceremonies  May  6  in 
Milwaukee. 


were  subjected  to  throwaway  publications 
which  contained  a  “modicum  of  news 
items  and  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
advertising.” 

At  first  the  citizens  asked  the  publisher 
to  stop  throwing  the  paper  into  their 
front  yaids.  The  publisher  refused.  Then 
the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance 
which  provided: 

“No  person  may  throw,  cast,  distribute, 
scatter,  pass  out,  give  away,  circulate  or 
distribute  any  handbill,  dodger,  circular, 
newspaper,  booklet,  poster  or  other 
printed  matter  or  advertising  literature 
of  any  kind  on  any  yard  or  grounds,  or 
on  any  porch,  doorstep  or  vestibule,  in 
any  public  hallway  or  on  any  vacant  lot 
or  other  private  property  without  first 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Anti-throwaway  law  is  void 
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35,000-circ. 
daily  earns 

$360,000 

With  a  Rain  of  $272,000  in  total  rev¬ 
enue,  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  35,000- 
circulation  class  improved  its  net  income, 
before  taxes,  by  $170,700  last  year. 

Net  income,  after  taxes,  for  this  news¬ 
paper  amounted  to  $360,100,  as  compared 
with  $284,100  in  1970.  Total  revenue  in¬ 
creased  from  $3,252,800  to  $3,525,000. 

(This  is  the  second  in  the  E&P  series 
of  annual  reports  on  unidentified  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  previous  years  this  analysis  of 
earnings  involved  a  different  newspaper 
than  the  one  for  which  representative 
information  is  given  here.  However, 
figures  for  1970  and  1971  for  the  “new” 
paper  are  provided  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses.  Last  week  E&P  presented  a  fi¬ 
nancial  report  on  a  newspaper  in  the 
250,000-circulation  class.) 

The  35,000-circulation  paper  enjoyed 
improvement  in  both  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  last  year.  Of  special  sig¬ 
nificance  is  a  reduction  in  costs  in  the 
composing  room  by  about  $20,000.  This 
offset  an  increase  in  employe  benefits. 

Average  Medium  City  Newspaper 
Statement  of  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Relating  to  a  Calendar  Year's  Operation 


1971 


Number  of  Issues 

307 

Number  of  Pages 

10,860 

Number  of  Columns — Final  Edition 

Paid 

86,880 

Advertising 

Reading 

Promotion 

Total 

Division  of  Space — in  inches 

877,845 

935,895 

54,180 

1,867,920 

ADVERTISI  NG 

Local 

National 

Classified 

Legal 

Total 

Revenue  $1,756,500 

$192,800 

$390,900 

$55,500 

$2,395,700 

Department  Costs  168,900 

32,050 

61,750 

262,700 

Volume  in  Inches  670,675 

61,450 

130,800 

14,920 

877,845 

Revenue  per  Inch  $2.62 

$3.14 

$2.99 

$3.72 

$2.73 

%  Cost  of  Securing  9.6 

16.6 

13.8 

II.O 

CIRCULATION 

Revenue 

Press  Run 

Unpaid 

Net  paid 

$997,500 

Average  Daily  Circulation 

36,200 

2,500 

33,700 

Revenue  per  1,000  copies — Net  paid 

10,345,900 

$96.42 

Paper  and  Ink  Cost  per  1,000  Copies 

$32.44 

Note:  Legal  and  classified  revenue  are  combined  as  a  base  for  determining  "Cost  of  Securing — 
Classified". 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENTS 


Photo 

Press 

Composing 

Stereotype 

Engraving 

Room 

Room 

Dept. 

Dept. 

Cost 

$54,800 

$542,300 

$65,800 

$92,100 

Production 

Thousands  of  8PP 

42,150 

Columns  set 

102,950 

Plates  cast 

22,130 

Square  inches 

1,577,525 

Cost  per  unit  of  production 

$1.30 

$5.27 

$2.97 

$.06 

Man  hours  in  production 

9,385 

94,950 

10,585 

7,160 

Production  per  man  hour 

4.49 

1.08 

2.09 

220.32 

OTHER  STATISTICS 

Editorial  Cost 

$397,100 

Columns  of  Reading  Matter 

43,530 

Editorial  Cost  per  Columns  of  Reading  Matter 

$9.12 

Revenue 

Advertising — Local 

National 

Classified 

Legal 

Preprints 

Total 

Circulation 
Other  Sales 

Total  Operating  Revenue 
Other  income 
Total  Revenue 

Total  Operating  Expenses 
Other  deductions 
Total  Expenses 

Net  Income  Before  Taxes 
Provisions  for  Income  Taxes 

Net  Income 

Operating 


1971 

1970 

$1,756,500 

$1,694,900 

192,800 

209,400 

390,900 

382,000 

55,500 

51,900 

109,200 

95,200 

2,504,900 

2,433,400 

997,500 

811,800 

3,502,400 

3,245,200 

22,600 

7,600 

3,525,000 

3,252,800 

2,762,500 

2,662,200 

1,400 

200 

2,763,900 

2,662,400 

761,100 

590,400 

401,000 

306,300 

$360,100 

$284,100 

expenses 


Tribune  Co.  reports 
$13.5  million  income 

Figures  released  for  the  first  time  dis¬ 
close  that  the  Tribune  Company,  Chicago, 
which  publishes  eight  new.spapers,  and 
owns  four  television  stations  and  other 
properties,  had  operating  revenues  in  1971 
of  $479  million.  Net  income  amounted  to 
$13.5  million  and  gross  assets  totalled 
more  than  $450  million. 

The  company  publishes  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Today,  New  York  News, 
and  daily  newspapers  in  Orlando,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  and  Pompano,  Florida. 

• 

Operating  profit  up 


197  1 

% 

1970 

% 

Newsprint  and  Ink 

$335,600 

12.1 

$327,900 

12.3 

Supplements 

200 

— 

_ 

_ 

Press  Room 

54,800 

2.0 

49,500 

1.9 

Composing  Room 

542,300 

19.6 

562,900 

21.2 

Stereotype  Dept. 

65,800 

2.4 

63,700 

2.4 

Photo  Engraving  Dept. 

92,100 

3.3 

70,400 

2.6 

Advertising  Dept. 

262,700 

9.5 

279,600 

10.5 

Circulation  Dept. 

319,300 

11.6 

291,200 

10.9 

Editorial  Dept. 

397,100 

14.4 

386,600 

14.6 

General  &  Administrative 

246,200 

8.9 

245,900 

9.2 

Building 

110,900 

4.0 

91,200 

3.4 

Employee  Benefits 

229,500 

8.3 

205,000 

7.7 

Depreciation 

77,000 

2.8 

75,100 

2.8 

Bad  Debts 

29,000 

l.l 

13,200 

.5 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

$2,762,500 

100.0 

$2,662,200 

100.0 

An  essential  word  (Up)  w’as  omitted 
from  the  headline  on  last  week’s  report 
for  a  250,000  circulation  newspaper.  It 
should  have  read:  operating  profit  (before 
taxes)  up  8.4  per  cent  in  1971. 

• 

TM  shares  sold 

Shareholders  of  Times  Mirror  Compa¬ 
ny,  Los  Angeles,  sold  400,000  common 
shares  in  a  secondary  offering  at  $52.25 
each  through  a  syndicate  led  by  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  None  of  the  proceeds  ($20.9 
million)  accrued  to  the  company. 
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1970 


Number  of  Issues 

307 

Number  of  Pages 

11,055 

Number  of  Columns — Final  Edition 

88,440 

Paid 

Advertising  Reading 

Promotion 

Total 

Division  of  Space — in  inches 

880,425  969,760 

51,275 

1,901,460 

ADVERTISING 

Local  National  Classified 

Legal 

Total 

Revenue  $1,694,900  $209,400  $382,000 

$51,900 

$2,338,200 

Department  Costs 

172,600  36,200  70,800 

279,600 

Volume  in  Inches 

667,365  72,195  125,900 

14,965 

880,425 

Revenue  per  Inch 

$2.54  $2.90  $3.03 

$3.47 

$2.66 

Yo  Cost  of  Securing 

10.2  17.3  16.3 

12.0 

CIRCULATION 

Revenue 

$81 1,800 

Press  Run  Unpaid 

Net  paid 

Average  Daily  Circulation 

36,200  2,800 

33,400 

Revenue  per  1,000 — net  paid 

10,253,800 

$79.17 

Paper  and  Ink  Cost  per  1,000 

copies 

$31.98 

Note:  Legal  and  Classified  revenue  are  combined  as  a  base  for  determining  "Cost  of  Securing — 

Classified". 

MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Photo 

Press  Composing 

Stereotype 

Engraving 

Room  Room 

Dept. 

Dept. 

Cost 

$49,500  $562,900 

$63,700 

$70,400 

Production 

Thousands  of  8PP 

42,365 

Columns  set 

103,460 

Plates  cast 

22,790 

Square  inches 

1,530,300 

Cost  per  unit  of  production 

$1.17  $5.44 

$2.80 

$.05 

Man  Hours  in  Production 

9,770  104,480 

1 1,020 

7,000 

Production  per  man  hour 

4.34  .99 

2.07 

218.61 

OTHER  STATISTICS 

Editorial  Cost 

$386,600 

Columns  of  reading  matter 

45,105 

Editorial  Cost  per  Column  of  Reading  Matter 

$8.57 

1971 

1970 

Percentage  of  Payroll  to  Total  Expense 

Payroll 

$1,491,100 

$1,459,300 

%  of  Total  Expense 

53.9 

54.8 

Journalist  group 
plans  discussion 
during  ANPA  week 

More,  the  New  York  journalism  review, 
has  scheduled  an  all-journalism  discussion 
at  sessions  April  23  and  24  in  the  Mai’tin 
Luther  King  Labor  Center,  310  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  meeting,  billed  as  the  A.  J.  Liebling 
Counter-Convention,  has  been  designed  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  other  press  groups  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  the  week  of  April 
23. 

Topics  on  the  Liebling  program  include 
the  new  journalism,  democracy  in  the 
newsroom,  sports  reporting,  political  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  racism  and  sexism  in 
journalism,  women’s  pages,  and  what  kind 
of  an  afternoon  paper  should  New  York 
have. 

Scheduled  panelists  include  wellknown 
personalities  in  newspaper,  magazine  and 
electronic  journalism. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  April  8, 


More  newsprint  used 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  777,178  tons  in  February, 
8.3%  more  than  in  February  1971,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  repoited.  Consumption  for  Februai’y 

1971  was  717,786  tons.  There  were  29  days 
in  February  1972  compared  to  28  days  in 
February  1971.  For  the  first  two  months 
of  1972  total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint 
consumption  was  1,552,326  tons,  compared 
with  1,457,919  tons  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1971,  an  increase  of  6.5%  in  1972. 

• 

Classified  posts  filled 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  has 
filled  two  top  positions  in  the  classified 
advertising  department,  following  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Charles  Holmes,  classified  di¬ 
rector  since  1963.  James  Windsor,  a  clas¬ 
sified  salesman  since  1949,  moved  up  from 
assistant  CAM  to  director,  and  Jack  Bat- 
ton,  another  assistant  CAM,  was  named  to 
the  new  post  of  general  sales  manager  of 
classified. 

1972 


Deland  paper 
meets  deadlines 
after  major  fire 

The  building  and  equipment  of  the 
Deland  Sun  News,  an  8,000-circulation 
Florida  daily,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  early  moming  hours  of  Sunday, 
March  19. 

Yet  the  newspaper  never  missed  an  is¬ 
sue.  Its  Monday  afternoon  edition  was 
only  six  pages,  largely  pictures  of  the 
fire.  By  Wednesday,  however,  it  was 
printing  16  pages  and  by  Friday  was  once 
again  setting  its  own  type  and  carrying 
pages  camera-ready  to  a  nearby  newspa¬ 
per  plant  for  pi-inting. 

How  did  they  do  it? 

First,  a  company  spokesman  said,  by  all 
employes  working  night  and  day  “above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,”  and  secondly 
“by  an  outpouring  of  offers  to  help  from 
other  newspapers  and  suppliers.” 

The  Sanford  Herald,  a  paper  of  similar 
size  located  20  miles  south  of  Deland, 
offered  to  set  the  type  and  print  the  paper 
although  it  was  still  going  through  the 
throes  of  converting  to  offset  just  a  month 
before. 


Filled  their  order 

The  Compugraphic  Co.  was  singled  out 
as  one  supplier  who  may  have  set  a  record 
for  filling  an  order.  On  Monday  afternoon 
officers  of  the  company  had  given  the 
Compugraphic  representative  an  order  for 
four  AKI  tape  punchers,  two  high  speed 
2961’s  and  two  7200’s.  The  order  was  tele¬ 
phoned  to  the  plant  in  Wilmington,  Mass, 
and  the  equipment  arrived  at  the  Tampa 
airport  at  10:45  Wednesday  night.  It  was 
installed  Thursday  in  temporary  quarters 
and  produced  all  the  type  for  Friday’s 
edition. 

In  the  meantime  the  newspaper  had 
bought  a  former  lumber  company  proper¬ 
ty  and  was  redesigning  a  warehouse  for  a 
pressroom  which  will  house  a  32-page 
Cottrell,  scheduled  to  be  installed  begin¬ 
ning  April  4  and  completed  by  April  20, 
just  one  month  after  the  fire. 

Morgan  Welch,  publisher,  said  “heart¬ 
warming  offers  of  assistance  came  from 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  the  state 
within  hours  after  the  story  moved  across 
the  AP  wires.” 

Other  newspapers  which  had  been 
printed  in  the  Sun  News  plant,  largely 
area  weeklies,  are  being  printed  by  the 
Halifax  Reporter  at  Ormond  Beach,  the 
Eustis  News  and  the  Sanford  Her¬ 
ald. 


Afternoon  paper  folds 

The  Daily  Telegraph  Company,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  has  discontinued  publication 
of  the  afternoon  newspaper,  Sunset  Neivs- 
Ohserver  which  had  a  circulation  of 
around  3500.  The  Telegraph  has  a  week¬ 
day  morning  circulation  of  26,000  and 
Sunday  sale  of  35,000. 
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Profitable  vending  machine 
placement  studied  by  CM’s 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Emphasis  has  heen  placed  on  single 
copy  sales  in  some  cities  that  have  experi¬ 
enced  population  explosions  and  heavy 
influx  of  hiph-rise  apartment  dwellers. 
Lonp  Beach,  Calif,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  this  type  of  newspaper 
distribution. 

William  J.  Morrissey,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Long  Bench  Independent  nnd 
Press-Telcgrnm,  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  pave  a  rundown  of  his  operation  to 
the  Central  States  Circulation  Manapers 
.\ssociation  at  St.  Charles,  Ill.  recently. 

Single  cojiy  sales,  especially  in  high- 
rises,  through  the  use  of  vending  ma¬ 
chines  both  inside  and  outside  apai'tment 
buildings,  have  increased  .S20  percent  in 
the  last  several  years,  Morrissey  said. 

The  Independent  and  Pre.ss  Telegram 
had  attempted  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
percentage  of  coverage  in  multiple  unit 
l)uildings  using  every  sales  eff’oi't  known 
to  the  circulation  business.  Invariably  they 
would  wind  up  with  ‘.iti-H)'/,  coverage, 
homedelivered. 

There  are  many  residents  in  Long 
Beach  and  elsewhere,  Morrissey  said,  who 
don’t  want  a  newspaper  at  their  door  sev¬ 
en  days  a  week  and  being  able  to  buy  a 
copy  on  the  street  or  from  their  apart¬ 
ment  building  vending  machine  has 
proved  an  excellent  sales  plus. 

Morrissey  said  he  feels  the  huge  in¬ 
crease  in  street  sales  has  been  due  to  the 
circulation  department’s  ability  to  stay 
flexible  and  individualistic. 

ni^trict  manager  operation 

Another  important  development  report¬ 
ed  to  the  CSCM.\  dui  ing  round  table  dis¬ 
cussions  is  the  switch  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  district  manager  operation  in 
several  distribution  areas  for  many  years 
handled  by  distributorships. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Jack  Wil¬ 
son,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Pre.ss,  an  over  .'10,000 
circulation  round  table  heard  that  single 
copy  sales  of  Tribunes  have  heen  gaining 
for  29  straight  weeks.  Some  of  this  gain 
has  been  due  to  the  spotting  of  more  vend¬ 
ing  machines  in  Chicago  and  the 
suburbs.  However,  major  launch  is  also 
being  made  in  home  delivery  and  a  drastic 
drop  in  the  number  of  returns  has  been 
experienced  because  of  a  bigger  output 
volume. 

Vending  machines  have  heen  placed  in 
high-rises  even  in  some  which  have  home 
delivery  service,  depending  on  the  type  of 
apartment. 

Circulation  trends  have  been  downward 
in  cities  which  have  gone  to  1.5  cents  from 
10  cents  per  single  copy  and  have  in¬ 
creased  home  delivered  rates.  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  going  to  .50  cents  have  also  experi¬ 
enced  drastic  declines,  it  w'as  reported. 

Although  many  large  cities  have  ex- 
peiienced  home  delivery  decreases  while 
raising  prices,  many  others  have  not  felt 
any  pressure. 


One  of  the  big  reasons  the  Chicago 
Tiibune  is  switching  to  district  manager 
ojieration,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  that  the 
distributor  system  left  much  to  he  desired 
concerning  the  newspaper  carrier  boy  op¬ 
eration.  Districts  where  managers  have 
been  working  with  hoys  have  shown  vast 
improvement. 

Summer  slump  ideas 

Wilson  called  for  ideas  from  discussion 
particii)ants  legarding  the  usual  summer 
slump  in  circulation. 

Ken  Todd,  Indianapolis  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  said  managers  or  carrier’s  find  out 
who  is  leaving  for  vacation  and  lists  are 
jirinted  for  callbacks.  Boys  check  to  see 
when  the  vacationer  returns,  hut,  Todd 
said,  the  li.sts  are  not  used  as  extensively 
as  they  should  he. 

Wilson  said  his  paper  promotes  an  or¬ 
ganized  attempt  to  restart  all  vacationers 
by  Labor  Day,  with  blanket  restarts  for 
any  who  don’t  give  the  carrier  the  date 
they  are  returning.  Carriers  ai-e  also  ad¬ 
vised  to  sell  the  paper  to  the  next  door 
neighbor  during  the  customer’s  vacation. 
A  lot  of  these  remain  as  steady  custom¬ 
ers,  Wilson  said. 

Incentives  are  offered  for  boys  to  retain 
the  business  stopped  by  vacations  and 
there  is  much  activity  in  this  summer  stop 
area,  Wilson  added,  because  stops  run  into 
the  high  thousaixls. 

Bob  Hudson,  Den  Moin^it  (la.)  Register 
and  Trittunc,  said  a  growing  number  of 
home  delivered  customers  are  reluctant  to 
give  restart  dates  and  are  hesitant  about 
how  long  they  will  be  away  or  when  they 
will  return.  When  attempts  are  made  to 
mail  the  paper  to  their  vacation  address 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  so  inferior  it 
“only  makes  people  mad,”  especially  when 
they  get  one  copy  of  their  home  newspa¬ 
per  dui  ing  a  week  of  vacationing. 

‘Kiss  "cm  goodbye’ 

The  result  is  usually  negative,  Hudson 
said,  and  the  best  system  is  to  “kiss  ’em 
goodbye”  when  they  leave,  but  be  there 
when  they  get  home. 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star  sends  a 
coupon  to  the  home  while  the  customer  is 
away  offering  to  reduce  the  price  and  save 
vacation  packs  for  delivery  upon  return. 

Many  subscriptions  are  saved  this  w’ay, 
maybe  one-third,  although  the  approach  is 
expensive. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  preventing 
summer  slumps  is  generally  expensive, 
such  as  in  Peoria  where  7,000  Caterpillar 
plant  employes  go  on  vacation  at  the  same 
time  and  the  entire  city  goes  into  an 
economic  recession. 

Some  papers  set  up  distribution  points 
in  vacation  areas  to  service  those  who 
leave  home  for  a  week  to  a  month. 

On  the  .subject  of  morning  versus  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  sales,  it  w’as  generally 
agreed  that  evenings  are  having  the  most 


difficult  time  retaining  circulation  aver¬ 
ages.  Duplication  where  there  are  moi-n- 
ing  and  evening  editions  also  is  decreas¬ 
ing.  It  also  was  pointed  out  that  evening 
circulation  experiences  trouble  in  cities 
w’here  there  is  evening  competition  from 
outside. 

Indianapolis  is  one  city  where  the 
morning  paper  is  growing  faster  in  the 
city  than  the  evening  put  out  by  the  same 
publisher.  Piomotion  on  the  morning  is 
heavier.  Indianapolis  has  just  recorded 
the  highest  three  months  in  its  history  in 
morning  city  circulation,  Ray  Houk  said. 
The  evening  also  is  ahead  of  last  year 
overall,  although  down  in  the  city. 

Payment  for  inserting 

On  the  subject  of  inserting  expense 
there  was  this  observation:  How  long  will 
boys  be  satisfied  with  Vs  cent  or  1  cent  per 
insert  for  stuffing?  The  an.swer,  one  said, 
is  to  determine  now  whether  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  purchase  automatic  stuffing 
equipment.  Another  pointed  out,  however, 
that  increased  carrier  profits  through 
stuffing  of  inserts  are  a  pai’tial  solution  to 
the  carrier  turnover  problem. 

District  managers  have  the  assistance 
of  part-time  Satui’day  collectors  on  Indi¬ 
anapolis  routes.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
opportunity  to  combine  several  large  dis¬ 
tricts  into  special  divisions.  In  districts 
where  this  type  of  collecting  is  being  done 
district  managers  don’t  have  to  engage  in 
this  work  and  are  able  to  spend  more  time 
with  the  newspaperhoys,  canvassing  with 
the  boys  and  filling  routes. 

Herbert  B.  Gilmore,  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  Xcu's-Dispntch,  was  elected  Cen¬ 
tral  States  president.  Roy  Henderson, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trilmnc  was  elected 
first  vicepresident  and  Hudson  gained  the 
second  vicepresidency. 

• 

Ousted  party  sells 
big  Montreal  daily 

The  Unite  Quebec  party  announced  it 
has  sold  the  dally  morning  tabloid  Mon¬ 
treal  Matin  (140,000  circulation)  to  a 
group  of  Montreal  businessmen  headed  by 
Regent  Desjardins.  Sale  price  was  not 
disclosed,  but  sources  said  it  was  about  $5 
million. 

Desjardins  is  president  of  the  company 
that  published  the  newspaper  for  the 
Unite  Quebec  party,  formerly  the  Union 
Nationale  Party.  His  associates  are  Paul 
Gros  D’Aillon,  editor  in  chief  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Roland  Gagne,  a  furniture  dealer, 
and  Robert  Dulude,  a  law’yer. 

Gabriel  Loubier,  party  leader,  said  last 
December  that  sale  of  the  newspaper  was 
one  way  for  the  party  to  gain  financial 
independence  and  free  itself  from  elector¬ 
al  debts. 

Party  funds  were  depleted  after  the 
April,  1970,  provincial  election  which  saw 
the  Union  Nationale  sw’ept  out  of  office  by 
Robert  Bourassa’s  Liberals. 
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‘Lower  the  VIPs!’ 
cries  press  for 
Dem  convention 


It’s  not  a  “pive-or-take-an-inch”  matter 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
site  in  Miami  Beach  where  the  press  and 
the  Democrats  are  working  out  seating 
arrangements. 

According  to  Grant  Dillman,  UPI 
Washington  News  editor,  reporters  may 
be  hampered  by  the  placement  of  a  VIP 
section  in  front  of  the  press  seats, 
though  on  a  slightly  lower  level. 

How  much  lower?  Break  out  the  tape 
measures! 

“At  last  word,”  Dillman  says,  “the 
Democrats  were  willing  to  lower  the  VIP 
seats  six  inches  and  raise  the  press  seats 
six  inches.  That  means  the  reporters,  in 
order  to  see,  will  have  to  be  on  their  feet 
whenever  the  VIP’s  are.” 

Face  tlie  delcgales 

The  stands  are  laid  out  to  face  the 
delegates  rather  than  the  speakers’  plat¬ 
form,  and,  apparently,  to  make  the  press 
less  conspicuous,  a  VIP  section  was  lo¬ 
cated  immediately  in  front  of  the  press. 

At  least,  Dillman  says,  it  represents  an 
improvement  over  the  1968  GOP  proposal 
for  screening  the  press  with  a  one-way 
curtain,  that  would  have  allowed  the  press 
to  view  the  delegates,  but  not  vice  versa. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Correspon¬ 
dents,  which  coordinates  convention  plan¬ 
ning  with  the  national  committee  sug¬ 
gested  the  Democrats  lower  the  VIP  seats 
to  two  feet  and  start  the  press  stands  at 
five,  but  Democrats  probably  felt  the  con¬ 
tinuing  commotion  in  the  press  section 
might  prove  a  distraction  to  tv  viewers. 

The  Fountainbleau  hotel,  the  headquar¬ 
ters,  will  pi'ovide  the  base  for  most  of  the 
writing  press.  Workrooms  for  the  wire 
services  and  major  papers  will  be  set  up 
in  the  hotel’s  parking  garage. 

Services  in  trailers 

The  San  Diego  Civic  center  will  be  gen¬ 
eral  press  headquarters  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  convention.  Specially  constructed 
trailers  will  be  placed  outside  the  center 
to  accommodate  photographers  and  broad¬ 
cast  people. 

The  press  section,  Dillman  says,  “  .  .  . 
will  follow  the  traditional  pattern,  start¬ 
ing  below  the  level  of  the  speakers’  plat¬ 
form  then  rising  as  the  seats  sweep  out  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  convention  cen¬ 
ter.” 

He  says  the  “love-hate  relationship”  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  and  the  media  flour¬ 
ishes.  “The  parties  know  they  need  the 
press  but  they  would  like  it  to  be  less 
conspicuous.” 

Another  such  relationship  apparently 
thrives  among  the  citizens  of  Miami 
Beach  and  San  Diego  and  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  of  conventions  and  its  people  .  .  . 
politicians,  newsmen,  technicians,  lobby¬ 
ists,  party  supporters  and  the  curious. 


UNIQUE  DESIGN  of  the  Vidette-Messenger  building  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  features  an  entrance 
that  echoes  the  architecture  of  Valparaiso  University's  Chapel  of  the  Resurrection. 


Times  Co.  takes  WQXR 
stations  off  market 

The  New  York  Times  Company  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  has  taken  WQXR- 
AM-FM  off  the  market  and  will  continue 
to  operate  the  radio  stations  with  “the 
high  standard  of  programming  that  has 
been  their  hallmark  since  1944.” 

A  year  ago  some  Times  stockholders 
complained  that  not  enough  effort  was 
being  put  into  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
stations.  A  vigorous  advertising  program 
was  suggested  to  attract  prospective 
buyei-s. 

W.  Barry  McCarthy,  corporate  commu¬ 
nications  director  for  the  Times  Company, 
said  some  bids  bad  been  received  for  the 
stations  since  last  April  but  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  retain  them  and  seek  FCC  appro¬ 
val  to  permit  simultaneous  broadcasts  on 
FM  and  AM. 

McCarthy  said  that  this  provision  “plus 
the  generally  improved  advertising  econo¬ 
my  makes  us  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  operate  a  more  profitable  subsidiary  in 
the  near  future.” 


Miami  and  Dubuque 
win  Arnold  trophies 

The  Miami  Herald  and  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  are  winners  in 
the  daily  divisions  of  the  Edmund  C.  Ar¬ 
nold  Awards  in  newspaper  typography.  A 
total  of  140  dailies  competed. 

In  the  weekly  division  of  the  fourth 
annual  competition,  sponsored  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Editorial  Workshop  Services,  San  Di¬ 
ego  consulting  firm,  the  Claremont  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Courier  won  a  third  consecutive  victo¬ 
ry  to  retire  an  Arnold  Trophy.  It  topped 
126  entries. 

Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of  the  sponsor” 
ing  firm,  listed  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  the  Palm  Beach  Post  (West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.)  as  runnersup  in  the  metro 
daily  division;  the  Tampa  Times  and  the 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram,  in  the 
other  daily  division,  and  the  Pacific  Sun 
(San  Rafael,  Calif.)  and  the  Skokie  (Ill.) 
Life,  in  the  weekly  division. 


Indiana  daily 
completes  move, 
change  to  offset 

At  last,  5,5  staff  members  of  tbe  Val¬ 
paraiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger  are 
able  to  sit  back  and  take  a  long  deep 
breath. 

Now  that  they  have  completed  the  con¬ 
version  from  a  letterpress  process  and 
settled  into  their  new  offset  plant,  howev¬ 
er,  some  of  the  tension  built  up  during  the 
past  nine  months  is  dwindling  away. 

From  the  time  ground  was  broken  in 
June  last  year  for  the  V-M’s  new  14,200 
square  foot  home  on  the  city’s  northeast 
side,  employes  underwent  technical  train¬ 
ing,  attended  briefings  and  visited  other 
offset  plants  in  an  attempt  to  make  the 
switch  from  hot  to  cold  type  as  smooth  as 
possible. 

The  structure  itself,  designed  by  J.  Ben 
Penners  of  the  Dalles,  Ore.,  features  a 
rotunda-styled  glass  frame  entrance  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  fold  plate  overhang.  The  en¬ 
tranceway  echoes  the  impressive  roof-line 
architecture  of  Valparaiso  University’s 
Chapel  of  the  Resurrection. 

Inside,  the  focal  point  swings  toward 
the  new  5-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  40,000  impressions  an 
hour  in  full  process  color. 

Editorial,  advertising  and  composing 
departments  are  wood  paneled  and  car¬ 
peted,  as  are  the  private  office  spaces. 
Convenient  conveyor  systems  link  staff 
writers  to  their  editors  and  the  news  and 
advertising  divisions  to  the  composing 
area. 

Compugraphic  typesetting  equipment 
flanks  the  composing  room,  including  two 
4961  body  typesetters  and  two  7200 
series  headliners.  Tape  perforation  is 
handled  with  three  Autotape  machines. 

A  Kenro  Vertical  241  camera  and  Log- 
E  film  processor  serve  employes  in  the 
new  camera  room,  and  platemaking  opei’- 
ations  center  around  a  NuArc  flip-top 
plate  burner. 

The  paper  itself  got  a  facelift  in  the 
moving  process.  Readers  were  greeted 
with  a  wider,  six-column  format  on  the 
front  and  selected  inside  pages.  Spot  color 
was  i*un  on  the  first  day  of  publication. 
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Canadian  press 
awards  slated 
for  8  newsmen 

A  first-pereon  account  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  by  Ron  Hap:frart  of  his  role  as  a 
member  of  a  citizen’s  committee  that  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  insurp:ent  convicts  at  King¬ 
ston  penitentiary  has  earned  him  the  1971 
National  Newspaper  Award  for  spot  news 
reporting. 

He  was  one  of  eight  winners  of  the 
23rd  annual  awards,  announced  this  week 
by  the  NNA  committee  of  the  Toronto 
Men’s  Press 

Others  were  Cameron  M.  Smith,  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  and  Mail,  editorial  writing; 
Claire  Dutrisac,  Montreal  La  Presfie, 
feature  writing;  Norman  Webster,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  staff  corresponding;  Doug 
Griffin,  Toronto  Star,  spot  news  photogra¬ 
phy;  Glenn  Raglo,  Vancouver  Sun, 
feature  photography;  Yardley  Jones,  To¬ 
ronto  Sun,  cartooning,  and  Red  Fisher, 
Montreal  Star,  spoids  writing. 

The  awards  were  to  be  presented  April 
8  in  Toronto  at  a  dinner  at  which  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  was  slated  as  guest 
speaker. 

Haggart,  a  reporter  and  columnist  with 
the  Telegram  until  it  ceased  publication 
last  November,  was  one  of  five  citizens 
summoned  to  the  penitentiary  a  year  ago 
at  the  request  of  prisoners  to  negotiate 
settlement  of  a  riot  that  resulted  in  the 
death  of  two  prisoners  and  widespread 
damage. 

Since  the  newspaper  ceased  publication 
he  has  been  engaged  to  write  a  column  for 
Toronto  Life  magazine  and  he  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  new  Toronto  television 
station. 

F.ditoriafs  on  law 

A  series  of  editorials  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  law  won  the  editorial 
writing  award  for  Smith,  a  law  graduate 
of  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax  and 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Miss  Dutrisac,  who  won  the  National 
Newspaper  Award  for  spot  news  report¬ 
ing  in  1968  for  a  stor\’  on  one  of  the  first 
heart  transplants,  is  health  and  welfare 
editor  of  La  Presse.  Her  second  award 
came  for  a  series  of  articles  investigating 
conditions  in  the  Hospital  Saint  Charles 
Borromee  which  led  to  a  provincial  gov- 
einment  inquiry. 

Webster’s  award  for  staff  corresponding 
resulted  from  his  coverage  of  the  visit  of 
a  United  States  table  tennis  team  to  Chi¬ 
na,  marking  the  start  of  the  thaw  in 
Chinese  American  relations.  He  now  is 
with  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Griffin,  43,  won  his  award  for  spot  news 
photography  with  a  shot  of  Soviet  Premi¬ 
er  Alexei  Kosygin  being  attacked  by  a 
demonstrator  during  his  visit  to  Ottawa. 

Feature  photography 

Baglo,  23,  won  his  second  consecutive 
award  for  feature  photography  for  a  pic- 
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VIBRANT  PHOTO  made  by  Richard  Lukes,  Los 
Angeles  advertising  photographer,  won  $1000 
first  prize  in  competition  of  the  Associated  Gen¬ 
eral  Contractors  of  America.  Lukes  achieved  the 
"vibrating"  effect  of  a  jackhammer  operator  by 
gradually  moving  the  negative  in  printing. 


ture  of  a  nude  couple  and  their  baby  bath¬ 
ing  at  a  public  beach  in  Vancouver. 

Jones,  43,  joined  the  Toronto  Telegram 
in  1968  and  has  done  freelance  cartoons 
for  the  Toronto  Sun  since  the  Telegram 
ceased  publication. 

Fisher,  Montreal  Star  sports  editor 
since  1969  and  a  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  newspaper  for  more  than  15 
years,  won  the  sports  writing  award  for  a 
sei  ies  of  columns  disclosing  the  National 
Hockey  League’s  confidential  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion. 

• 

Series  on  elderly  cited 

Ron  White,  a  reporter  for  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express-News,  received  a  special 
award  from  Texas  Gov.  Preston  Smith  in 
recognition  of  a  series  on  problems  of  the 
aging.  The  trophy  was  awarded  at  the 
Texas  convention  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Councils  in  March.  The  17-part  series, 
“Growing  Old,”  was  published  in  the  San 
Antonio  News. 

• 

Prize  for  SST  series 

A  $1,000  prize  for  excellence  in  business 
journalism  has  been  awarded  to  Stephen 
M.  .Aug,  Washington  Star,  for  a  series  on 
the  Supersonic  Transport  which  ran  Feb¬ 
ruary  22-27,  1971.  There  were  23  entries 
in  the  competition  sponsored  by  the  A.  T. 
Kearney  &  Co.,  Chicago-based  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm. 


Ohio  State  coed 
awarded  $1,000 
for  photography 

Top  national  collegiate  photographer  in 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion’s  photojournalism  championship  com¬ 
petition  is  Pamela  Spaulding,  Ohio  State 
senior,  whose  portfolio  of  10  representa¬ 
tive  photographs  w'on  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  judges. 

The  22-year-old  coed  was  awarded  a  $1,- 
000  scholarship  and  her  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  a  matching  grant,  as  a  part  of  the 
$63,550  Journalism  Awards  Program  of 
the  Foundation. 

She  has  w'on  scholarships  from  J.  Win- 
ton  Lemen-National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  Kosti  Ruohomaa-Black  Star 
Publishing  Company,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Indianapolis  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 

As  a  summer  intern,  she  has  worked  on 
the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  &  Press,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  &  Times,  as  w'ell  as  on 
three  college  newspapers  and  two  college 
yearbooks. 

The  judges  considered  the  entries  of 
nineteen  other  student  finalists  from  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  20  finalists  were  selected  from 
among  undergraduate  journalism  majors 
who  had  entered  the  semifinal  earlier  this 
year. 

A  close  second 

Placing  a  close  second  and  the  recipient 
of  a  $700  scholarship  was  John  Copeland, 
University  of  Florida  senior. 

Other  scholarship  winners,  placing 
third  to  tenth  respectively,  were:  John  R. 
Van  Beekum,  University  of  Texas  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  $400;  Kenneth  R.  Weaver,  University 
of  Kentucky,  $350;  Bill  Ganzel,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Nebraska,  $300;  Ronald  McNees, 
Kent  State  University,  $2.50;  Jay  Needle- 
man,  Southei-n  Illinois  University,  $200; 
Steve  W.  Marley,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State 
College,  $1.50;  Larry  A.  Kielkopf,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  $100;  and  Gregory  B. 
Sorber,  University  of  Kansas,  $100. 

Tbe  schools  of  the  scholarship  winners 
received  matching  grants. 

Placing  11th  to  12th  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  receiving  Foundation  scrolls 
were:  Stephen  Cl.  Wayda,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Utah;  Gail  Folda,  University  of 
Nebraska;  Lennox  D.  McLendon,  Sy¬ 
racuse  University;  Thomas  R.  Kennedy, 
University  of  Florida;  Marlon  R.  Taylor, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Paul  H. 
Levin,  University  of  Maryland;  Alexand¬ 
er  Nesterenko,  University  of  Iowa; 
Michael  Sales,  California  State  College  at 
Fullerton;  Fred  Berns,  University  of 
Kansas;  and  Donald  Steve  Rice,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  College  at  Fullerton. 

The  photo  competition  was  judged  by 
Robert  E.  Gilka,  National  Geographic 
Magazine’s  director  of  photography;  Rich 
Clarkson,  photo  director  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital- Journal;  and  Ronald 
Bailey,  photo  department  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 


FIGHTING  A 

Mrs.  Joyce  Jorgensen,  publisher  of  the 
Ouray  (Col.)  Plnindcaler,  has  spent  the 
last  three  years  putting  the  heat  on  a 
government  agency’s  literal  and  figurative 
snow-job. 

What  Mrs.  Jorgensen  has  been  fighting 
is  something  she  thinks  Oui’ay  already 
has  enough  of — snow.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  wants  to  increase  the  water 
supply  in  dryer  regions  by  seeding  clouds 
in  an  area  that  includes  Ouray.  But  being 
well-endowed  with  high  mountains  the 
region  has  a  problem — killer  avalanches — 
so  somewhat  understandably  Ouray  is 
wary  of  more  snow. 

That’s  an  overly  simplified  and  incom¬ 
plete  synopsis  of  what’s  been  happening 
since  the  bureau  announced  three  years 
ago  it  was  going  to  experiment  with  seed¬ 
ing.  The  problems  are  as  many  faceted  as 
is  Mrs.  Jorgensen  who  is  one  of  those 
animated  individuals  who  seems  to  put  a 
whole  week’s  activity  in  each  day.  Her 
history,  while  not  long  (44  years)  is  in¬ 
volved. 

She  had  a  school-of-hard-knocks  inti-o- 
duction  to  small  town  newspapering  when 
she  and  her  first  husband,  John  Jorgensen 
(whom  she  married  in  1949)  bought  their 
first  weekly  in  Nebraska.  His  was  a  news- 
papering  background  and  hers  included 
such  diverse  occupations  as  assistant  art 
editor  for  a  New  York  magazine,  an  ac¬ 
countant,  a  legal  secretary,  fashion  model, 
window  trimmer,  personnel  manager,  and 
a  resume  full  of  others.  In  short— she’s 
been  around. 

Learned  typesetting 

About  that  Nebraska  paper  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
gensen  wrote:  “We’d  hocked  our  souls  to 
buy  the  tiny  newspaper  and  I  learned  to 


SNOW  JOB 

tertainment  was  going  for  a  drive  and 
counting  the  telephone  poles  and  crows,  or 
dodging  frequent  tornadoes.”  She  said  she 
chose  to  endure  the  wrath  of  a  tornado 
rather  than  face  a  family  of  poisonous 
centipedes  sharing  space  in  the  storm 
cellar. 

Found  Ouray 

The  Jorgensens  sold  their  Nebraska 
weekly  in  1953  and  wound  up  in  Ouray 
(pronounced  U-ray)  after  a  year’s  wand¬ 
ering. 

They  leased  the  Ouray  Herald,  one  of 
the  three  names  the  Plaindealer  has  gone 
under  since  first  publishing  in  1887.  Mrs. 
Jorgensen  resurrected  the  pre-Herald 
name  of  Plaindealer  three  years  ago. 

Efforts  to  buy  the  paper  at  a  reasonable 
price  proved  unsuccessful  so  the  publish¬ 
ing  pair  migrated  to  Alaska  where  Mrs. 
Jorgensen  worked  as  supervisor  of  the 
secretarial  and  clerical  staff  in  the  office 
of  the  attorney  general  while  her  husband 
was  employed  in  the  job  shop  of  the  Daily 
Alaska  Empire.  He  died  two  years  after 
their  arrival. 

Mrs.  Jorgensen  headed  back  to  Ouray 
with  her  two  children,  a  son  Richard  and 
a  daughter  Kirsten.  There  she  maintained 
an  art  gallery  and  taught  for  eight  years. 
A  re-marriage  in  1965  ended  in  divorce 
after  two  years. 

During  the  divorce  period  the  Ouray 
paper  came  on  the  market  again  and  Mrs. 
Jorgensen  wanted  to  buy  it.  She  ap¬ 
proached  her  friend,  the  late  Preston 
Walker,  then  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Daily  Sentinel,  who  set  up  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  buy  the  paper  and  hired  Mrs. 
Jorgensen  as  manager  until  such  time  as 


she  could  get  her  personal  life  straight¬ 
ened  out. 

After  a  director  of  the  corporation  died 
in  an  airplane  crash  and  Walker  died  of  a 
heart  attack  two  years  ago  Mrs.  Jorgen¬ 
sen  bought  the  Herald  and  reinstated  the 
name  Plaindealer. 

By  the  time  Walker’s  corporation 
bought  the  paper  it  had  gone  offset  and 
was  being  printed  75-miles  away  in  Du¬ 
rango,  a  nice  ride  in  the  summer  but  sub¬ 
ject  to  avalanche  interruptions  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  printing  was  transferred  to  the 
Sentinel,  100  miles  distant,  but  over  ava¬ 
lanche  free  roads. 

Mrs.  Jorgensen  had  begun  to  learn 
offset  but  was  back  to  hot-type  and  letter- 
press  when  the  switch  to  the  Sentinel  was 
made. 

“The  men  in  the  plant  were  exception¬ 
ally  tolerant  for  the  most  part,”  Mrs.  Jor¬ 
gensen  related,  “toward  this  dumb  broad 
who  ‘knew  how  to  do  it,  but  not  what  to 
call  it.’  ...  it  got  a  little  hilarious  when  I 
asked  someone  to  ‘get  me  a  stack  of  those 
ding-a-lings.’  By  the  time  I  knew  a  cutoff 
rule  from  a  thirty  dash,  some  of  the  men 
were  ding-a-linging  and  ding-donging 
themselves  culminating  one  day  in  the 
production  manager  asking  one  of  the 
printers,  only  half  facetiously,  ‘Damnit, 
don’t  you  know  what  a  ding-dong  is  yet?.” 

Back  to  offset 

The  Plaindealer  was  back  to  offset  when 
Walker  died.  Printing  was  changed  to  the 
Delta  Independent,  60  miles  away.  Mrs. 
Jorgensen  said  she  hopes  that  was  the 
last  change  “I  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if 
I  were  operating  a  floating  crap  game.” 

Mrs.  Jorgensen  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
she  doubled  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
within  six  months  after  the  Walker  corpo¬ 
ration  bought  it.  With  somewhat  under 
800  people  in  the  town  of  Ouray,  the  pa¬ 
per  averages  a  1,200  paid  circulation  a 
week.  During  the  summer  months  the  cir- 
(Continned  on  page  50) 


She  makes  a  poor  travel  promotor  for 

Nebraska.  She  admitted  that  she  and  her  BEAUTY  IS  IN  THE  EYE  OF  THE  BEHOLDER,  and  it's  Mrs.  Joyce  Jorgensen  in  this  case,  survey- 

husband  ‘*hated  Nebraska  or  our  portion  ing  her  town  of  Ouray,  Colorado,  population  785.  Mrs.  Jorgensen's  newspaper,  the  Ouray  Plain- 

of  the  state,  where  the  only  relaxing  en-  dealer,  is  fighting  cloud  seeding  to  increase  the  snowfall  in  the  area. 
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set  type  immediately,  handled  the  account¬ 
ing  and  advertising  and  helped  make  up 
pages,  mail,  etc. — the  ‘usual’  small  paper 
labor  with  the  babies  in  cribs  next  to  the 
Linotype,  etc. 

“I  was  very  proud  of  being  able  to  set 
two-and-a-half  galleys  of  straight  matter 
an  hour  with  less  than  three  errors — 
that’s  a  skill  that’s  become  about  as  obso¬ 
lete  as  the  horse  and  buggy  these  years.” 

Her  life,  despite  its  plethora  of  en¬ 
deavors  has  really  been  a  parallel  of  two 
loves — painting  and  writing.  The  two  coa¬ 
lesced  early  in  Mrs.  Jorgensen’s  life,  at 
four  years  old  to  be  exact,  when  she  put 
out  her  first  “newspapei-”  full  of  family 
goings-on  and  cartoons  from  her  own  pen. 


She  confessed  to  always  having  wanted 
to  be  a  professional  painter  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  somewhat  despite  the  fact  that  her 
only  formal  painting  instruction  after 
high  school  has  been  fi’om  sporadic  private 
instruction.  In  many  respects  she  has  been 
her  own  best  instructor. 
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By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Ad-ventures 


5.9%  in  general  and  12.4%  in  classified  for 
the  first  two  months.  The  cumulative 
figures  for  the  11  Sunday  papers  shows 
them  up  1.6%  in  retail,  43.8%  in  general, 
and  10%  in  classified. 


ROLL  FED  WHO’S  WHO.  Here  in  alphabetical  order  are  the  top  newspapers 
in  number  of  Spectacolor  and  Hi-Fi  ads  for  1971,  according  to  a  survey  conducted 
by  George  Drapeau  Jr.,  division  manager  in  charge  of  Spectacolor  for  the  New 
York  News: 


Retail 

General 

Specta  H 

li.Fi 

Specta 

Hi-F 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  . 

0 

5 

13 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

0 

5 

24 

2 

Buffalo  News  . 

0 

2 

12 

1 

Charlotte  Observer  News  . 

0 

6 

2 

Chicago  Daily  News  . 

0 

2 

10 

4 

Chicago  Sun-Times  . 

0 

16 

4 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

1 

5 

8 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times  Star . 

0 

17 

3 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 

0 

8 

II 

7 

Columbus  Citizen  Journal  . 

0 

3 

4 

Dallas  News  . 

1 

3 

16 

5 

Dallas  Times  Herald  . 

0 

24 

1 

Detroit  News  . 

48 

39 

10 

Detroit  Free  Press  . 

II 

39 

5 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  . 

• 

20 

2 

Hartford  Times  . 

1 

4 

1 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

0 

18 

4 

Indianapolis  Star  &  News  . 

2 

12 

14 

7 

Kansas  City  Star  4  Times  . 

0 

8 

1 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  Times  . 

6 

58 

9 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal-Press  Scimitar  . 

0 

3 

9 

Miami  Herald  News  . 

2 

14 

3 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  . 

0 

7 

12 

Newark  News . 

0 

7 

2 

New  York  News . 

0 

2 

99 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  . 

0 

18 

2 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  Times  Union 

0 

6 

14 

3 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press  . 

0 

1 

17 

II 

San  Antonio  Express  News  . 

0 

6 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune  . 

2 

28 

2 

Syracuse  Herald  &  Post  Standard  . 

0 

3 

10 

1 

Washington  Post  . 

0 

3 

9 

2 

Notes  on  people.  Roger  Clapp,  media 
director  at  Rumrill-Hoyt  who  has  been 
predicting  an  uplift  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  appearances  before  newspaper 
groups,  is  leaving  the  agency  May  1  to 
become  assistant  to  the  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  (James  L.  Dillon)  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Uispntch  and  News  Leader. 
Thurman  Pierce,  associate  media  director, 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  succeeds  Clapp  as 
chairman  of  the  newspaper  committee  at 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  .  .  .  Richard  J.  Mylott,  a  special¬ 
ist  in  directing  in-store  audits  and  making 
test  market  analysis  at  Foote,  Cone  & 
fielding,  has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  Scripps-Howaid  Newspapers,  reports 
William  McKenna,  director  .  .  .  John  T. 
Condon,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  News,  has  left  to  go 
with  Knight  Advertising  Sales  in  New 
York  as  retail  advertising  manager  for 
the  group. 

*  *  * 

Rep  reports.  Denver  Post  has  decided  to 
handle  its  own  national  advei-tising  rep¬ 
resentation  starting  May  1  after  weigh¬ 
ing  several  alternatives.  The  Post  has 
been  represented  by  firanham-Moloney. 
Howard  fioian,  advertising  director,  said 
for  the  present  the  Post’s  national  ad 
salesmen  will  travel  out  of  Denver.  Why 
did  the  Post  decide  on  direct  representa¬ 
tion?  A  persuading  factor,  fioian  noted, 
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was  that  many  agencies  had  told  them 
they  preferred  seeing  salesmen  employed 
directly  by  the  newspaper  rather  than  a 
rep  working  for  an  outside  firm.  ...  A 
presentation  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
to  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  re¬ 
sulted  in  that  firm  winning  the  Copley 
paper  as  a  client.  The  U&T  has  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  firanham-Moloney.  Copley’s 
newspapers  in  Illinois  are  reportedly  en¬ 
tertaining  a  switch  from  fi-M. 

*  *  * 

Buying  assist.  At  a  co-op  advertising 
workshop  for  70  retailers  arranged  by  the 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald,  Jerry 
S.  Tilis,  director  of  retailer-vendor  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
offered  to  accompany  the  owner  of  a  wom¬ 
en’s  fashion  store  (Katrina’s)  on  his  next 
buying  trip  in  New  York  to  help  the  re¬ 
tailer  obtain  co-op  ad  funds  from  manu¬ 
facturers. 

*  *  * 

Linage  report.  A  soft  spot  in  New  York 
State  dailies’  advertising  for  January- 
February  was  a  5.2%  drop  in  general 
linage  that  was  recorded  by  54  evening 
newspapers.  General  fell  from  7,560,495  in 
1971  to  7,166,168.  General  dipped  10.1%  in 
February.  The  decline  in  the  evening  field 
was  offset  by  a  6.3%  increase  in  retail 
linage  and  11.5%  gain  in  classified.  The  13 
morning  papers  w’ere  up  6%  in  retail. 


Price  info.  Borman’s  Inc.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  Farmer  Jack  supermarkets,  has  be¬ 
gun  an  ad  campaign  in  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers  that  tells  shoppers  w'hich  food  manu¬ 
facturers  have  altered  prices  each  week. 
The  ad  states  that  Farmer  Jack’s  will 
absorb  as  many  increases  as  possible.  A 
current  ad  showed  Borman’s  was  paying 
higher  prices  for  55  products  and  lower 
prices  for  three.  .  .  .  California  Public 
Interest  Law  Center  has  filed  a  $40  mil¬ 
lion  class  action  suit  charging  that  organ¬ 
ic  food  ads  mislead  consumers  by  charging 
higher  prices  because  the  words  “organ¬ 
ic”  or  “organically  grown”  are  printed  on 
labels. 

If  *  0 

Briefs.  Neiv  York  News  has  issued  new 
ad  rates  “approved  by  the  Price  Commis¬ 
sion.”  ...  A  Bureau  of  Advertising  study 
by  Response  Analysis  of  Princeton,  N.J. 
of  food  shopping:  habits  of  working  wives 
and  full  time  housewives  discloses  that 
among  those  w'ho  consult  advertising 
when  making  up  a  shopping  list  (%  of 
the  1000  women  interviewed  reported  they 
use  a  list),  83%  look  in  newspapers  (82% 
of  housewives  and  85%  of  working  wom¬ 
en).  By  comparison,  only  20%  said  they 
consult  circulars  distributed  by  stores  and 
11%  use  shopping  guides  .  .  .  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  is  handling  a  three-year  national 
public  service  ad  campaign  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  alcohol  related  traffic  fatalities. 
The  all-media  campaign  is  being  produced 
under  a  non-profit,  cost-reimbursable  con¬ 
tract  with  Grey  in  the  amount  of  $776,000 
.  .  .  Calvert  Distillers  (Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach)  will  use  Spectacolor  ads  in  19  news¬ 
papers  April  10-May  22.  Three  insertions 
are  scheduled  for  a  total  of  57  pages. 

*  *  * 

SEC  o’kays  ads.  The  Securities  &  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  which  last  August  is¬ 
sued  new  rules  aimed  at  eliminating  in- 
foiTOation  blackouts  dui-ing  the  time  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  in  registration  has  informed 
Finance  magazine  that  it  does  not  object 
to  the  use  of  corporate  advertising  during 
registration,  either.  The  magazine  had 
asked  SEC  if  it  was  o’k  for  Scott  &  Fetz- 
er,  Cleveland,  to  run  an  ad  containing 
excerpts  from  the  annual  report  while  in 
registration.  Alan  B.  Levenson,  director 
of  the  division  of  corporation  finance, 
SEC,  replied:  “There  appears  to  be  no 
objection  if  such  material  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  published  and  disseminated  in  the 
company’s  annual  report,  and  does  not 
contain  projections  or  opinions  bearing  on 
the  value  of  the  company’s  securities,  and 
does  not  include  statements  which  would 
be  deemed  to  be  puffing.”  The  firm  has  a 
four-page  ad  in  Finance,  which  features 
financial  highlights,  the  president’s  letter, 
and  the  company’s  history  and  growth. 
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This  advertisement  was  printed  on  a  Goss  Metro-Offset 
at  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


nur 


“At  first,  most  of  the  pressmen  didn’t  care  about 
the  Metro,”  John  Bartley  recalls.  “They  were 
trained  in  letterpress.  They  thought  getting  into 
production  would  be  too  slow.  John  (Moon) 
Aubuchon  was  one  of  a  seven-man  crew,  and 
he  liked  the  press  from  the  first  time  he  was  on 
it.  Then  the  other  guys  decided  the  Metro  put 
out  a  really  great  sheet.  Now  they’re  all 
enthusiastic." 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 
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"When  we  got  the  new  Goss  offset  press, 
the  men  were  uneasy  Now  they 

,  ,  -^ohn  Bartley, 

mai!^  cant  wait  to  run  it.  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 


“  ''■'va- i 
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Y^AyM. 


“It  was  a  gamble  whether  the  Metro-Offset 
could  put  out  a  better  looking  paper  on  a 
press  run  our  size.  But  it’s  more  than  paid  off. 
All  those  months  of  sweating  it  out.  Those 
people  at  Goss  really  went  all  out  for  us.” 
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“I  was  skeptical  whether  offset  could  justify 
itself  from  a  cost  standpoint,”  admits  Ernest 
Caplinger,  Post-Dispatch  Production 
Manager.  “Now  I’m  sure  it  can  because  we’re 
all  set  up  to  realize  the  economies  projected 
by  the  Goss  people  and  us.  We’re  already 
cutting  down  on  waste.  And  our  pressroom 
people  are  well-trained  to  get  the  most 
out  of  our  new  Metro-Offsets.” 


Goss 


5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


400  regional  business  papers 
tap  sophisticated  news  field 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Regional  business  newspapers  begin 
where  general  circulation  newspapers 
leave  off — and  with  good  reason.  Were 
general  newspapers  to  go  into  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  local  business  developments  with 
the  detail  required  by  top  managements, 
they  would  bore  most  of  their  readers 
stiff. 

Business  executives,  political  leaders, 
and  local  organization  heads,  however, 
slap  down  as  much  as  $45  a  year  for  these 
generally  unprepossessing  looking  jour¬ 
nals.  They  also  pump  as  much  as  a  million 
advertising  dollars  annually  into  the 
larger  ones  disregarding  traditional  cost 
per  thousand  formulas  as  they  consider 
the  media  a  no-waste,  direct  line  to  the 
decision  makers. 

Are  they  a  new  phenomenon?  Hardly. 
San  Francisco’s  Daily  Commercial  News, 
founded  in  1877,  apparently  wins  the  lon¬ 
gevity  sweepstake.  Many  others  came  into 
being  before  the  turn  of  the  century  but 
the  bulk  of  the  400  publications  regarded 
as  regional  business  newspapers  have 
sprung  up  in  the  last  25  years. 

Most  are  weeklies.  Fewer  than  40  are 
published  daily.  Of  the  latter,  many  are 
basically  legal  and  court  publications  car¬ 
rying  calendars  and  legal  notices.  Others 
relate  to  a  specific  industry  such  as  real 
estate  or  shipping. 

The  tendency,  however,  has  been  to 
branch  out  from  a  single  specialty  as  in 
the  case  of  San  Francisco’s  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial  New's:  “We  started  out  95  years 
ago  as  strictly  a  shipping  newspaper,” 
said  publisher  J.  Frank  Beaman,  “but 
some  time  later  we  broadened  the  base  to 
make  a  more  general  business  appeal.” 

While  his  new’spaper  still  has  a  high 
concentration  of  shipping  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,  banks,  real  estate,  and  utilities  are 
represented  in  the  news  and  advertising 
columns  to  the  tune  of  about  $240,000  last 
year. 

Monday-Saturday 

Starting  as  the  Maryland  Law  Journal 
in  1888,  the  Baltimore  Daily  Record  cov¬ 
ers  law,  real  estate,  building,  insurance, 
and  financial  news  of  greater  Baltimore 
on  a  Monday  through  Saturday  basis  and, 
in  addition,  publishes  a  weekly  magazine: 
the  Builders  Weekly  Guide. 

Many  of  the  dailies  in  this  field  started 
as  weeklies  with  some  like  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Denver-based  Cervfs  Journal, 
founded  as  a  weekly  in  1949,  going  twice- 
weekly  just  last  year.  While  the  Journal 
gives  intensive  coverage  of  business  news, 
ranging  from  building  permits  to  zoning 
appeals,  it  finds  space  for  a  strictly  non- 


Daniel  L.  Lionel  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Long  Island  Commercial  Re¬ 
view.  A  longtime  daily  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive,  he  surveyed  the  nation’s  business 
papers  to  gather  material  for  this  report 
in  E&P. 
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business  sports  feature  which  appears  on 
the  back  page. 

Rapid  area  economic  grow-th  accounts 
for  stepped  up  frequency  of  publication  in 
most  cases.  'The  Long  Island  Commercial 
Review,  w'hich  began  as  a  weekly  almost 
20  years  ago,  spurred  on  by  the  booming 
Long  Island  economy,  converted  to  a  daily 
basis  in  1962.  The  Westchester  Business 
Journal,  founded  less  than  10  years  ago, 
started  a  sister  publication  in  nearby 
Southern  Connecticut. 

I.ocaI  business  data 

Behind  the  growth  in  both  the  number 
of  regional  business  newspapers  and  in 
their  frequency  of  publication  is  their 
unique  ability  to  meet  the  demand  for 
basic  local  factual  business  data.  Such 
items  as  new  incorporations,  contract 
awards,  mortgages,  and  conveyances,  new 
appointments,  local  over-the-counter  stock 
listings,  etc.  are  their  stock  in  trade.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  with  its  over-a- 
million  circulation  and  with  five  regional 
editions,  can  present  such  information 
only  in  broad  strokes.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  in  a  given  week  in  October, 
1971,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  only 
11  inches  of  Long  Island  business  news. 
In  the  same  week,  the  Long  Island  Com¬ 
mercial  Review  carried  1580  inches  of 
such  news. 

Long  Island  crusades 

An  important  part  of  this  news  consists 
of  crusades  on  behalf  of  business.  “We 
have  won  campaigns,”  notes  Paul  B. 
Townsend,  Commercial  Review  editor/pub¬ 
lisher,  “to  establish  a  Fire  Island  Nation¬ 
al  Seashore,  save  Republic  Airport,  and  to 
postpone  an  extravagant  cultural  center, 
but  we  have  lost  crusades  to  win  the  200 
BEV  Nuclear  accelerator,  to  save  Mitchell 
Airfield,  and  to  decentralize  giant  county 
health  and  advanced  education  facilities. 

“Currently,  we  are  campaigning  for  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  develop  a  575-acre 
county-owned  Mitchell  Field  as  a  $1  bil¬ 
lion  office  /  residential  /  recreation  center 
for  LI;  to  revitalize  decayed  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  plazas  into  high-rise  office  and  apart¬ 
ment  downtowns;  and  to  develop  an  inte¬ 
grated  air/ rail/bus  transit  hub  at  Islip- 
MacArthur  Airport.” 

Charts,  graphs,  lists,  and  directories 
relating  to  specific  local  industries  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  editorial  content  of  these 
publications.  A  staff  of  researchers  is  con¬ 
stantly  probing  the  market,  working  with 
local  business  associations,  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  to  unearth  and  codify  this 
material.  A  significant  portion  of  the  fact- 
filled  content  of  these  newspapers  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  clipped  and  saved. 

Because  of  their  special  function  in  the 
market,  the  regional  business  newspapers 
offer  little  competition  to  local  general 


newspapers.  Most  have  virtually  100  per¬ 
cent  mail  distribution,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  since  their  subscribers  are  top 
management,  towering  demographics. 

High  income  readers 

Average  family  income  of  the 
Westchester  Business  Journal  is  pegged 
at  $30,663  with  its  audience  skewed  pre¬ 
dominantly  toward  “directors,  partner^ 
presidents,  owners.”  A  recent  outside  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  L.I.  Commercial  Review  sub. 
scribers  revealed  a  median  income  of  $36,- 
345  with  57%  of  subscribers  either  pres¬ 
idents  or  vicepresidents  of  their  compa¬ 
nies,  and  10%  members  of  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal  &  Inde¬ 
pendent  Review  boasts  a  “meaningful 
readership — reaching  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  most  affiuent  and  influential  audi¬ 
ence.”  Like  its  counterparts,  the  San 
Francisco  Daily  Commercial  News  puts 
its  advertising  sales  pitch  succinctly: 
“Strictly  business  news  beamed  to  busy 
Bay  Area  Deciders  every  business  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Paper  going  statewide 

The  Southern  Connecticut  Business 
Journal  is  expanding  coverage  to  include 
the  entire  State  of  Connecticut  and  will 
change  its  name  to  the  Connecticut  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal  with  the  issue  of  April  25. 

The  Southern  Connecticut  Business 
Journal  was  first  published  on  January 
13,  1970.  Its  sister  publication,  the 

Westchester  Business  Journal,  dates  back 
to  September  1967.  Both  newspapers  are 
subsidiaries  of  Business  Journals  of 
America  Inc.  based  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

David  E.  Moore,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  the  Connecticut  newspaper  now  has 
business  and  executive  readership  of  over 
15,000  in  Fairfield  County.  It  is  expected 
that  with  statewide  coverage  circulation 
and  readership  will  reach  35,000  within  a 
year. 

The  initial  issue  of  the  new  Connecticut 
Business  Journal  will  contain  extensive 
coverage  of  the  Connecticut  Business  & 
Industry  Association  which  has  nearly  3,- 
000  member  companies  employing  500,000 
men  and  women  in  Connecticut. 

“We  are  confident  that  the  concept  of 
localized  business  journalism  is  a  viable 
contribution  to  today’s  expanding  business 
community,”  stated  John  K.  Smith,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Business  Journals  of  America. 
Smith,  who  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  explained  that 
local  business  executives  find  the  business 
and  financial  weeklies  published  by  his 
firm  are  targeted  to  the  immediate  local 
business  scene. 

Their  basic  advertising  appeal  is 
toward  business  rather  than  consumer- 
oriented  goods  and  services.  The  strongest 
classification  in  most  regional  business  pa¬ 
pers  are  banks  and  financial  institutions. 

Why  regional  business  newspapers? 
The  answer  is  a  pragmatic  one.  They 
work!  From  the  Hawaiian  Pacific  Busi¬ 
ness  News  to  the  Caribbean  Business  Re. 
view  and  from  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Up¬ 
state  Business  Journal  to  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Commercial  Recorder,  the 
regional  business  newspaper  concept  has 
become  a  useful  and  unique  fact  of  life. 
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When  he  has  some  front-page  news, 
will  he  call  you  last? 


In  Beaumont,  Texas,  the  Police 
Department  thinks  they  have  found 
a  way  to  give  everybody  an  equai 
chance  at  a  story. 

It’s  called  the  Police  Hot  Line. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  first 
step  was  the  installation  of  a  bright 
red  telephone  in  Police  Headquarters. 
Then  whenever  there’s  a  news  item 
to  share,  here’s  how  the  ^^Hot  Line” 
works. 

By  pushing  a  button,  the  communications  officer  can  call 
every  newspaper,  television  station,  and  radio  station  in  town.  All 
simultaneously. 

Then,  they  all  get  what  every  news  department  wants. 

The  equivalent  of  a  first  call,  and  all  the  benefits  that  go  with  it 

Your  local  Bell  Company  Communications  Consultant  has 
details  and  they’re  yours  for  the  price  of  a  call. 

We  are  always  looking  for  ways  to  improve  your  phone 
service. 

In  this  case,  it  can  start  by  making  sure  you’re  never  the  last 
to  know. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


Football’s  wide-open  style 
provides  Felser’s  momentum 


By  Jim  Scott 

At  a  recent  National  Football  League 
meeting,  the  owners  were  discussing  a  pol¬ 
icy  for  writers  covering  the  Super  Bowl 
game,  when  one  of  the  nabobs  asked: 
“Have  you  checked  this  out  with  Felser?” 

Felser  is  not  of  the  NFL  brass  but 
rather  he  is  Larry  Felser  of  the  Buffalo 
Evcniriff  News,  who  is  considered  the  most 
omniscient  pro  football  writer  in  the  na¬ 
tion. 

Scarcely  anything  that  happens  in  this 
violent  world  escapes  the  friendly-faced 
39-ycar-old  writer. 

Such  is  his  wide-ranging  knowledge,  the 
Sporting  News  runs  his  pro  football 
column,  started  in  1965,  the  year  around. 
Felser  edits  two  football  annuals  for  Cord 
Communications,  does  the  AFC  for  Street 
and  Smith’s  Pro  Football  Annual  and  still 
finds  time  to  knock  out  a  dozen  articles  a 
year  for  other  magazines. 

How  does  he  get  all  his  information? 
Oh,  Larry’s  on  the  phone  to  football 
coaches,  scouts,  PR  men,  players  and  oth¬ 
er  writers  every  day  of  the  week. 

“I  consider  the  relaxed  atmosphere  at 
off-season  NFL  meetings  one  of  the  best 
places  for  picking  up  valuable  background 
information  and  even  more  valuable  for 
making  contacts,’’  related  Larry. 

“The  News,  interested  in  the  widest 
possible  coverage,  sends  me  to  just  about 
everything  involving  pro  football  and  en¬ 
courages  my  frequent  communications 
with  contacts  throughout  the  nation.” 

Reads  dozen  sports  sections 

Larry  also  reads  at  least  a  dozen  sport 
sections  every  day,  besides  his  own  pa¬ 
per’s.  They  include  all  the  New  York  pa¬ 
pers,  Newsday,  the  Boston  Globe,  Miami 
Herald,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Detroit  News,  Montreal  Star, 
Sa7i  Francisco  Chronicle,  Toronto  Star, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Baltimore  Sun,  Denver  Post, 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  Seattle  Times. 

“Of  course,  he  added  “the  Sporting 
News  is  a  must  each  week.” 

What  does  Larry  Felser  think  of  to¬ 
day’s  football  writing? 

“I  think  there  is  more  healthy  cynicism, 
irreverant  views,  deeper  reporting,  humor 
and  urbane  writing  in  the  coverage  of  pro 
football  than  you’ll  find  on  any  other  beat 
on  the  nation’s  sports  pages,”  Larry  said. 

“I  credit  the  birth  of  the  AFL  (1960) 
for  much  of  this.  The  expanded  world  of 
pro  football  brought  in  a  fresh  group  of 
young  writers,  including  Steve  Perkins, 
Wells  Twombley,  Paul  Zimmerman,  Will 
McDonough,  Rick  Smith,  Leigh  Montville 
and  many  others.” 

Felser  also  deems  pro  football  the  most 
challenging  sport  because  of  the  business 


success  of  the  NFL.  “The  26  clubs  are 
riding  a  crest  of  popularity,”  be  pointed 
out,  “and  many  NFL  personalities  are 
taking  an  arrogant  attitude  toward  the 
press. 

Won't  accommodate  owners 

“Many  writers,  probing  for  something 
meatier  than  the  location  of  the  team’s 
ticket  outlets,  get  an  occasional  heel  stuck 
in  their  eyes.  TV,  in  virtual  partnership 
with  the  NFL,  is  used  as  a  promotion 
vehicle  and  advertising  arm.  The  club 
owners  can’t  understand  why  the  papers 
won’t  accommodate  them  similarly. 

“With  so  many  teams  playing  to  capaci¬ 
ty,  thei  e  is  a  growing  trend  toward  closed 
dressing  rooms,  closed  practices  and  other 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  press.  It  takes 
a  pretty  good  reporter  to  negotiate  the 
obstacle  course. 

“I  don’t  include  Pete  Rozell  (NFL  com¬ 
missioner)  among  the  bad  guys.  To  me, 
he’s  still  the  most  enlightened  sports  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  our  time.  I  think  the  press 
would  have  a  far  harder  time  of  it  if  he 
did  not  use  his  clout  to  check  the  inclina¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  owners,  general  man¬ 
agers  and  coaches.” 

Isn’t  there  something  in  today’s  football 
writing  that  hugs  Felser? 

“There  sure  is,”  he  admitted.  “Our  big 
failing  is  a  tendency  to  tell  the  reader  far 
more  than  he  wants  to  know  about  influ¬ 
ence  blocks,  rotating  zones  and  Z-outs. 
Once  we  start  considering  ourselves  ex¬ 
perts,  we  are  dead.  We  are  read,  in  the 
main,  by  the  knowledgeable  fan.  We 
should  try  to  keep  at  least  a  chapter 
ahead  of  him,  but  to  hell  with  being  a 
purist.  Purists  write  textbooks.  We  still 
have  to  consider  that  guy  making  a  pit 
stop  on  h's  way  from  the  front  page  to 
the  financial  page. 

“I  think  the  reader  was  far  more  taken 
when  Dan  Coughlin,  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  revealed  that  Dick  Scha- 
frath  had  undergone  hv’pnosis  to  help  him 
become  a  better  offensive  tackle  than  he 
would  have  been  if  Cougblin  had  written 
a  treatise  on  option  blocking.” 

Magnilircnt  gamble 

Felser  further  fears  that  the  pro  foot¬ 
ball  writer  may  be  failing  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  woman  reader,  after  Rozelle 
brought  her  into  the  fold  with  his  mag¬ 
nificent  gamble  on  Monday  night  football. 

“To  me,  the  women’s  page  in  the  New 
York  Times  is  among  the  paper’s  most 
readable  sections  because  Charlotte  Curtis 
and  Judy  Klemesrud  have  made  it  that 
way,”  said  the  man  who  misses  little. 
“They  would  lose  me  if  the  page  was  filled 
with  detailed  instructions  on  patterns  for 
hostess  skirts.  Sports  editors  can  leani 
something  here.” 

What  advice  does  Felser  have  for 


Larry  Felser 


youngsters  who’d  like  a  niche  someday  in 
his  aerie? 

“I  would  tell  them  first  to  broaden  their 
frame  of  reference  as  much  as  possible. 
They  should  read  Red  Smith,  certainly, 
but  they  should  also  try  Pauline  Kael, 
Stewart  Alsop,  Gay  Talese,  Wilfrid 
Sheed,  David  Halberstam  and  Marya 
Mannes. 

“But  they  should  be  newspapermen 
first.  Writing  a  good  obituary  or  reporting 
a  four-alarm  fire  is  still  the  classic  train- 
*ing  for  any  reporter,  regardless  of  his 
direction. 

“Today’s  sports  readers  are  far  too  so¬ 
phisticated  to  tolerate  a  fan  with  a 
typewriter.  The  sportswriter  covering  a 
pro  football  game  should  approach  his  as¬ 
signment  with  the  same  amount  of  detach¬ 
ment,  enthusiasm,  expertise  and  demand 
for  excellence  that  Rex  Reed  carries  with 
him  when  he  enters  a  movie  theater  to 
review  “Outback”  or  “Cabaret.” 

“While  it  is  essential  for  the  modern 
sportswriter  to  have  horizons  beyond  the 
locker  room,  it  is  equally  important  that 
he  become  as  conversant  as  possible  with 
as  many  phases  of  the  sport  he  covers  as 
possible. 

Know  the  personalities 

“Why  shouldn’t  a  pro  football  writer  be 
as  knowledgeable  of  the  personalities  on 
NFL  rosters  and  the  Canadian  League, 
for  that  matter,  as  Edgar  Snow  was  of 
the  Peking  Politburo? 

“But  even  knowledgeability  and  repor- 
torial  skill  aren’t  enough.  Since  pro  foot¬ 
ball  receives  such  blanket  coverage  on  the 
television  screen,  the  writer  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  entertain  as  well  as  dig  out 
material  that  television  doesn’t  have. 

“For  a  beginner  wishing  to  specialize  in 
pro  football,  I  would  recommend  an  in¬ 
valuable  book,  A  Thinking  Man's  Guide  to 
Pro  Football,  by  Paul  Zimmerman  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

“For  a  writer  seeking  to  form  his  own 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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style,  I  would  suggest  a  reading  of  the 
stylists  on  the  nation’s  sports  pages.  I 
may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  consider  Steve 
Weller  of  my  paper  one  of  the  finest.  I 
don’t  know  either  man,  but  I  consider  Joe 
Gilmartin  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Jim 
Taylor  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  to  be  among 
the  very  best.  The  youngster  also  should 
read  Jerry  Izenberg  of  the  Newhouse 
Syndicate  and  Jim  Coleman,  who  writes 
for  a  Canadian  chain;  also  Dave  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  Times  and  Jack  Murphy  of  the 
San  Diego  Union. 

Of  all  the  pro  football  players  Felser 
has  known,  he  doubtless  appreciates  most 
Jack  Kemp,  the  Buffalo  quarterback,  who 
went  into  politics.  They  are  of  direct  op¬ 
posite  political  philosophies,  Kemp  having 
cut  his  teeth  under  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

“There’s  nothing  else  to  shorten  a 
transcontinental  plane  ride  like  a  hot  po¬ 
litical  argument,”  admits  Larry.  “I  don’t 
think  either  one  of  us  ever  conceded  de¬ 
feat  in  eight  seasons  of  high-altitude  de¬ 
bate,  but  neither  lost  the  respect  of  the 
other,  either. 

Hat  was  intercepted 

“Kemp  was  a  rare  athlete.  You  could 
barbecue  him  in  print  one  day  after  a  bad 
performance  and  he  would  be  the  same  to 
you  the  next  time  you  met  as  he  was  the 
day  after  you  praised  him  for  throwing 
three  touchdown  passes.” 

When  Kemp  decided  to  run  for  congress 
two  years  ago,  Larry  wrote:  “Jack  Kemp 


threw  his  hat  into  the  political  ring  today. 
It  was  intercepted.” 

Felser  doesn’t  consider  Kemp  the  usual 
athlete-tumed-politico.  Although  Jack  is  a 
conservative  candidate  elected  by  a  con¬ 
servative  constituency,  he  pleased  Felser 
no  end  for  his  attack  on  Lieutenant  Galley 
before  the  My  Lai  trial,  even  though  his 
mail  was  90  percent  against  him  on  his 
stand.  “I  have  to  admire  him  for  this  sort 
of  thing,”  shrugs  Larry. 

Although  true  scoops  are  rarities  in 
these  competitive  days  of  the  set  release, 
Felser  has  had  more  than  his  share.  A 
few  months  ago  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  complete  rating  lists  of  college  sen¬ 
ior  players  compiled  by  BLESTO-VII,  the 
NFL  scouting  syndicate,  and  he  published 
it  in  the  News  and  the  Sporting  News. 
Surp”isingly,  neither  wire  service  office  in 
Buffalo  picked  it  up. 

The  Bills  are  lucky  to  have  such  a  bea¬ 
gle  as  Felser  in  town.  Why,  if  it  weren’t 
for  him,  they  wouldn’t  have  gained  Cookie 
Gilchrist. 

In  1962,  Larry  was  driving  up  to  the 
Bills  training  camp  when  he  heard  on 
a  Toronto  station  that  the  Canadian 
League’s  Toronto  Argonauts  had  suspend¬ 
ed  Gilchrist.  The  terms  of  his  contract 
made  him  a  free  agent.  As  soon  as  Felser 
arrived  in  camp,  he  called  Harvey  John¬ 
son,  the  club’s  personnel  director,  off  the 
field,  knowing  that  he  had  coached  Cookie 
in  Canada.  Two  hours  later  Johnson  was 
in  Gilchrist’s  living  room,  signing  him  to 
a  Buffalo  contract.  And  he  became  one  of 


the  AFL’s  first  bright  stars. 

Appreciated  for  docility 

While  he  can  be  aroused,  other  writers 
appreciate  Felser  for  his  docility.  Asked 
about  it,  he  agreed. 

“I  guess  all  the  pampering  I  get  at 
home  makes  me  cuddly,”  he  said. 

Larry  credits  his  entire  career  to  Jack 
Laing,  former  sports  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  whom  he  further  salutes 
as  the  kindest  man  he  ever  met  in  his 
business. 

Felser  gained  his  first  writing  job  at 
this  paper  in  the  summer  of  1953  between 
semesters  at  Canisius  College.  He  was  a 
city-side  reporter.  When  the  fall  semester 
started,  he  worked  the  night  police  beat 
before  Laing  added  him  to  the  sports  staff 
as  a  high  school  reporter. 

His  first  pro  football  coverage  came  in 
1958,  after  two  years  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  when  he  was  assigned  to  cover  the 
Chicago  Cardinal  games  in  Buffalo,  to 
where  they  were  contemplating  a  move. 

Larry’s  ambition  is  to  own  a  vacation 
villa  near  Calamayor  in  Mallorca. 

In  the  off  season,  he  covers  college  bas¬ 
ketball,  hockey  and  a  thoroughbred  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  at  Fort  Erie  Jockey 
Club,  across  the  border. 

But  pro  football  is  his  big  beat.  No 
other  writer  is  closer  to  the  AFC  than 
Felser  since  he  covered  the  formative 
meetings  of  the  AFL  in  1959.  He  also 
covered  the  first  AFL  game  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Buffalo.  “It  was  like  the  Little 
Theater  in  Laramie  doing  Marat-Sade.” 


Do  you  see  the  grandmother  or  the  child? 


Look  at  it  one  way  and  you  see  a  child.  Blink  your  eyes  and 
look  at  it  another  way  and  it's  her  grandmother.  It's  a 
classic  visual  illusion.  We  use  it  here  because  it  proves  the 
point  that  things  sometimes  look  different  than  they  are. 
That's  important  to  Caterpillar  because  people  sometimes 
look  at  a  yellow  earthmoving  machine  and  say  "Ah, 


Caterpillar!"  which  may  or  may  not  be  so.  Cat  and 
Caterpillar  are  trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  and 
should  only  be  used  to  identify  the  products  we  make: 
wheel  tractors,  trucks,  engines,  many  other  things  besides 
track-type  machines.  Your  help  in  correct  use  of  our 
trademark  will  be  appreciated. 


□  CATERPILLAR 

Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

lllusitation-"E»peiiments  m  Optical  Illusion,"  Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Beeler  &  Branley  01951  Thos.Y. Crowell  Co.,  Inc.  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


CaUfpiHar.  C«  and  □  are  Tradaaiailu  ol  Catarpillaf  Tractot  Co. 


Imposing  press 
center  is  rising 
off  Fleet  Street 

A  30-year-old  dream  comes  true  in  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  first  tenants  will  move 
into  the  most  modem  Press  Center  in  the 
world,  situated  in  the  heart  of  London’s 
newspaper  area. 

The  shell  of  the  17-story  building  is 
complete.  Soon  journalists  from  Europe, 
America  and  the  Far  East  will  move  into 
a  building  in  Shoe  Lane  off  Fleet  Street, 
designed  exclusively  for  their  needs. 

At  $20  a  square  foot  rental  per  year, 
they  will  be  paying  less  than  the  current 
price  for  similar  accommodation  anywhere 
in  the  center  of  London. 

A  Frenchman,  Tony  Houlez-Brasset, 
chairman  of  the  London  International 
Press  Centre  project,  provided  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  the  scheme. 

Against  all  odds 

He  secured  the  interest  of  newspaper 
organizations — ^the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union,  the  Foreign  Press  Association,  the 
Newspaper  Society  and  the  Press  Club — 
and  in  the  early  1960s  a  non-profit-making 
body  was  formed.  Planning  permission 
was  obtained  against  all  the  odds  in  1965 
at  a  time  when  the  British  Labour  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  ‘“squeeze”  on  development  was 
at  its  tightest. 

One  of  the  moving  spirits  backing  the 
plan  was  the  then  Foreign  Minister, 
George  Brown  (now  Lord  George-Brown) 
who  believed  strongly  in  the  “image”  that 
foreign  journalists  can  create  of  Britain. 

Finance  was  obtained  from  one  of  Bri¬ 
tain’s  biggest  building  societies,  and  the 
design  started.  However,  Houlez-Brasset 
found  that  the  journalist’s  principal  char¬ 
acteristic — individualism — ^is  not  one  that 
makes  for  harmonious  concerted  effort. 
Plans  were  made  and  scrapped  and  made 
again.  The  original  cost  estimate  esca¬ 
lated  from  $10  million  to  $15  million. 

Transmited  by  satellite 

Houlez-Brasset’s  dream  is  now  about  to 
materialize,  with  a  former  Army  Briga¬ 
dier,  P.  E.  Hutching^,  as  general  man¬ 
ager.  One  of  the  floors  will  be  devoted 
to  television  and  radio  studios,  from 
where  news  and  film  can  be  transmitted 
by  satellite. 

Two  more  floors  will  be  occupied  by  the 
Press  Club,  moving  from  its  cramped 
quarters  just  off  Fleet  Street  and  of  the 
remainder  Brigadier  Hutchings  expects 
about  one-third  to  be  taken  by  journalists 
and  allied  organizations,  and  about  one- 
third  by  firms  with  strong  journalistic 
leanings,  such  as  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Adjoining  the  main  17-story  tower  will 
be  a  big  conference  center  with  all  facili¬ 
ties  for  holding  press  conferences  for  up 
to  1,000  people,  and  a  prestige  restaurant. 
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Police  use  of  press 
credentials  denounced 

Use  of  press  credentials  by  undercover 
policemen  is  the  subject  of  new  depart¬ 
mental  regulations  at  the  Los  Angeles  Po¬ 
lice  Department. 

Chief  Edward  Davis  said  he  plans  to 
present  a  resolution  outlawing  the  activity 
at  upcoming  meetings  of  the  California 
Peace  Officers  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Davis  told  Capitol  News  Service  at 
Sacramento  that  the  men  in  his  command 
“never  used  the  technique”  but  he 
wouldn’t  say  which  departments  did  to 
cause  the  uproar. 

Suffice  it  to  say  there  were  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  using  the  press  credential 
to  ingratiate  officers  into  groups  of  social 
revolutionaries  for  the  purpose  of  gather¬ 
ing  intelligence  data. 

It  has  been  reported  that  undercover 
agents  of  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  and  police  in  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco  have  been  involved. 

Newsmen  say  the  use  of  phony  press 
credentials  by  policemen  is  a  “violation  of 
the  guarantee  of  press  freedom,”  and 
“misuse  of  an  abiding  trust”  which  the 
public  should  have  for  accredited  news 
correspondents  and  photographers. 

For  a  peace  officer  to  use  press  creden¬ 
tials  to  gather  information  “casts  doubt 
on  the  real  members  of  the  press  and 
places  them  in  jeopardy,”  the  Davis  reso¬ 
lution  states. 


Swedish  newspaper 
plans  edition  on  U.S. 

Sve7i8ka  Dagbladet,  Sweden’s  conserva¬ 
tive  newspaper,  announced  it  will  publish 
on  October  14  a  special  U.S.  edition 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy. 

To  follow  up  daily  coverage  of  world 
events,  the  newspaper  periodically  prints 
special  issues  about  various  countries. 
Joining  the  Stockholm  paper’s  editorial 
staff  in  the  edition  will  be  James  Reston 
and  Harrison  Salisbury  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  newspaper  said  it  plans  to  use  the 
November  election  as  a  backdrop  to  show 
development  of  the  U.S.  society. 

Clayton  Willis  buys 
Ignacio  Chieftain 

Clayton  Willis,  former  newsman  and  a 
government  information  officer,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  purchase  of  the  weekly  Igna¬ 
cio  (Colo.)  Chieftain  from  Edwin  E. 
Krull.  The  Chieftain  was  founded  in  1910 
and  serves  a  community  of  1,200  people. 

Willis,  a  onetime  reporter  for  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune  and  editorial  writer  for 
Hearst  newspapers,  is  director  of  public 
affairs  and  congressional  relations  for 
President  Nixon’s  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 
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New  Jersey’s  newspaper  giant.  With  tower¬ 
ing  columnists.  Bigger  and  better  sections. 
Expanded  sports  coverage.  But  the  biggest 
thing  we’ve  got  to  sell  is  our  relationship 


with  our  readers.  New  Jersey  s  most  af¬ 
fluent  people.  And  we  outpull  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Always  did.  Always  will.  So  relax.  The 
Big  One  is  back! 
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we  sell  it  best! 
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Albany  press  corps’  roasting 
climaxes  legislative  session 

By  Robert  Balme 


Many  weary  newsmen  will  soon  be 
homeward  bound,  as  the  old  overnight 
goes,  after  completion  of  coverage  of  the 
1972  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
at  Albany. 

It  will  mark  another  successful  year  for 
one  of  the  oldest  newsmen’s  organizations 
in  America,  the  Legislative  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Association,  founded  circa  1900. 

The  LCA,  usually  about  50  members,  is 
the  elite  group  of  journalists  dedicated  to 
the  coverage  of  government  in  a  state 
known  for  presidential  aspirants,  taxes 
and  hectic  politics.  With  the  three-month 
session  ended,  most  newsmen  will  fan  out 
to  home  newspapers,  wire  sei-vice  bureaus 
and  broadcast  stations,  leaving  a  core  of 
only  about  12  residents  in  the  dank  press 
room  of  the  Capitol. 

The  home  of  the  LCA  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Capitol  midway  between  the 
chambers  of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly, 
and  one  floor  above  the  offices  of  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Anyone  who  has 
worked  an  18-hour  stint  in  the  press  room 
is  convinced  it  was  designed  after  a 
medieval  torture  chamber,  though  in  fact 
it  was  once  a  restaurant. 

The  main  room  is  a  long,  narrow,  high- 
ceilinged  affair  lined  with  large  photo¬ 
graphs  of  New  York’s  governors  looking 
down  at  a  pollution  of  paper  and  desks. 
No  new  photos  have  been  hung  since 
Rockefeller  took  office  in  1959,  and  that 
photo  is  scarred  by  shots  from  toy  guns 
utilized  in  the  occasional  hysteria  that 
grips  any  press  corps. 

Contains  a  poker  table 

A  large  balcony,  called  a  shelf,  over¬ 
looks  the  main  room.  It  contains  a  poker 
table  which  outsiders  are  advised  is  for 
study  and  contemplation,  two  pianos  (the 
second  a  result  of  recent  affluence),  a  col¬ 
or  tv  and  more  pictures — montages  of  re¬ 
cent  acts  in  LCA  shows,  and  a  small 
kitchen. 

Yet  another  room  juts  off  this,  crammed 
by  several  more  news  bureaus.  There  re¬ 
ally  isn’t  enough  room,  but  the  LCA  has 
stoutly  refused  to  move  to  new  quarters  in 
the  controversial  South  Mall  across  the 
street  from  the  Capitol. 

A  recent  roster  shows  the  LCA  has  47 
members,  including  22  reporters  from  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers,  20  from  wire  services  and 
chains,  and  five  from  television  stations. 
Others  come  and  go  on  spot  assignment, 
but  a  requirement  for  membership  is 
“regular  coverage’’  of  the  session. 

Any  bonafide  newsman  can  demand  and 
get  space  in  the  press  room — rent  is  free 
and  it  is  maintained  by  the  state.  But  to 
get  into  the  association,  the  professional 
and  social  auxiliary  of  the  news  corps,  one 
must  meet  attendance  requirements. 

Annual  meetings  are  held  each  January 
as  the  session  begins,  officers  are  elected 
and,  traditionally,  the  members  vote 


whether  to  hold  the  annual  show.  Other 
issues,  such  as  the  lunch  menu  and  prices, 
are  frequently  topics  of  hot  debate. 

A  political  roasting 

For  a  reporter,  or  anyone  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  each  session  of  the  Legislature  is  a 
long  and  arduous  three  month-long  jour¬ 
ney.  It  is  climaxed  in  mid-March  by  the 
two-act  show,  a  roasting  of  the  political 
establishment  attended  by  450  members 
of  the  administration,  the  Legislature, 
lobbyists  and  news  executives. 

The  governor,  the  honored  guest,  al¬ 
ways  speaks,  as  do  two  political  personali¬ 
ties  from  the  two  major  parties,  on  an 
off-the-record  basis. 

The  LCA  show  differs  from  the  New 
York  and  Washington  versions.  Under 
penalty  of  extreme  embarrassment,  each 
Albany  newsman  must  learn  his  lines  and 
songs  by  heart.  New  York’s  Inner  Circle 
uses  a  teleprompter  which  is  a  lot  easier 
on  the  nervous  system.  At  the  Gridiron 
dinner  in  Washington,  many  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  performances  are  by  members  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Band,  while  the  most 
of  the  press  corps  contentedly  puff  away 
on  big  cigars  at  the  elbows  of  the  bigwigs. 
The  LCA  limits  its  parts  and  songs  to 
newsmen  supplemented  by  a  few  alumni 
hams  who  keep  coming  back  for  more. 
There  is  a  modestly  paid  chorus. 

The  LCA  is  a  more  closely  knit,  almost 
fraternal,  group  than  either  of  the  larger 
Washington  or  New  York  press  corps. 
Most  Albany  correspondents  are  from  out 
of  town  and  find  a  haven — if  not  a  home — 
in  the  press  room.  Furthermore,  the  hours 
are  long  in  covering  two  houses  and  a 
governor’s  office,  among  other  things. 

Atmosphere  draws  newsmen 

This  atmosphere — despite  the  smell  of 
stale  beer  and  cigarette  smoke — draws  the 
newsmen  together.  Though  competition 
for  news  is  fierce,  the  LCA  can  and  has 
united  one-for-all  on  occasion. 

The  fatigue  factor  is  increased  because 
show  rehearsals  must  be  held  late  at  night 
to  accommodate  the  news  cycles.  Some  re¬ 
porters  have  claimed  the  show  is  a  plot  by 
the  politicians  to  keep  them  numb;  after 
all,  they  could  be  in  a  hotel  room  reading 
legislation  at  that  hour. 

At  $75  a  ticket  with  450  paid,  revenue 
from  the  show  amounts  to  more  than  $30,- 
000,  a  figure  that  has  raised  an  eyebrow 
or  two  among  nonmembers.  Rest  assured 
that  each  dollar  is  carefully  squandered. 
The  show  itself  takes  the  bulk  of  the  re¬ 
venue — costumes  from  Brooks  in  New 
York,  electricians,  sound  equipment,  light¬ 
ing  men,  scenery.  A  sumptuous  meal  is 
served  the  guests.  In  addition,  the  LCA 
treats  its  friends  who  can’t  afford  the 
main  bout  to  the  dress  rehearsal  which 
includes  free  booze  and  a  buffet. 

The  third  performance  is  a  cast  party 


where  wives  get  a  chance  to  see  what 
their  husbands  have  been  up  to  the  past 
three  months. 

The  LCA  in  1969  began  financing  a 
scholarship  and  last  year  named  it  after 
its  late  secretary,  Edward  W.  Bates,  in 
his  80’s  one  of  the  oldest  working  newspa¬ 
permen.  The  LCA  president  each  year 
selects  a  college  in  New  York  to  receive 
the  scholarship,  and  the  college  selects  a 
student  in  need  who  is  interested  in 
journalism  as  a  career. 

.Accepts  women  members 

Though  hardly  rushing  forward,  change 
is  underway  in  the  press  room.  Several 
years  ago,  women  were  accepted  as  mem¬ 
bers.  This  year  for  the  first  time  two 
women  participated  in  the  show,  and  a 
number  of  female  guests  were  in  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  political 
spoof  is  dying,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
of  this  in  Albany.  Each  year’s  show  is  a 
sellout — usually  the  same  people — and 
each  year’s  show  is  proclaimed  as  “the 
best  ever.’’ 

But  the  newsmen  are  modest  about 
their  tradition.  ABC  Television  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  film  a  show  for  use  in  a  broad¬ 
cast,  but  was  turned  down.  The  opportuni¬ 
ty  would  have  been  a  temptation  to  show 
the  newsmen,  particularly  the  print  vari¬ 
ety,  at  a  “disadvantage.’’  Generally,  the 
press  room  is  publicity  shy:  a  magazine 
photographer  was  removed  bodily  when  he 
photographed  action  at  the  poker  table. 
Nor  would  the  LCA  ever  authorize  a  piece 
such  as  this. 

There  are  other  changes.  There  is  much 
more  turnover,  as  newsmen  get  some  sea¬ 
soning  and  move  onto  Washington,  over¬ 
seas  spots  and  to  public  relations  jobs. 

Distinguished  Alumni 

But  some  of  the  familiar  oldtimers  are 
still  shoveling  coal,  including  Emmet  N. 
O’Brien  of  Gannett,  Kirt  King  of  UPI, 
John  Greene  of  the  Long  Island  Press, 
and  Duke  Considine,  formerly  of  UPI,  and 
now  custodian  of  the  press  room  in  Ed 
Bates’  old  job. 

The  LCA  has  produced  a  distinguished 
list  of  alumni  who,  having  weathered  the 
Albany  battles,  moved  on  to  editorships, 
Washington  jobs  and  public  relations. 
These  include  James  C.  Hagerty,  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  press  secretary  and 
now  with  ABC,  former  Rep.  Leo  W. 
O’Brien,  now  returned  to  Albany  and  still 
writing — but  not  from  the  Capitol;  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  retired  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Ernest  K.  Lindley  of 
Newsweek,  and  Harold  Brayman,  of  du 
Pont,  to  name  a  few. 

Seventeen  of  the  more  than  60  active 
alumni  showed  up  the  afternoon  before 
the  show  to  renew  acquaintanceships  and 
to  judge  entries  by  the  press  corps  in  the 
annual  Walter  T.  Brown  (Governor 
Lehman’s  press  secretary,)  competition 
for  the  most  outstanding  coverage  from 
Albany. 

The  winner  gets  $250,  a  certificate,  and 
his  name  on  a  plaque  in  the  press  room 
(and  a  raise,  maybe?). 

This  year’s  winner  was  Charles  Hol¬ 
comb,  of  Gannett,  News  Service,  who  was 
also  serving  as  LCA  President. 
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Snap,  snap; 
journalists  win 
picture  awards 

Three  newspaper  staffers,  all  of  them 
amateur  photographers,  are  among  win¬ 
ners  in  the  1971  Kc^ak  International 
Newspaper  Snapshot  Awards.  The  com- 
petions  attracted  a  total  of  270,000  photo¬ 
graphs  to  the  92  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  participating. 

From  among  entries  in  the  $55,000 
prize  contest,  704  local  winners  were  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Rochester  offices  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  the  top  awards  judg¬ 
ing. 

A  special  merit  award  of  $100  went  to 
C.  Wayne  Cornell  of  the  Nampa  (Idaho) 
Free  Press.  When  the  Nampa  area  had  a 
record  snowfall,  Cornell  made  a  landscape 
study  of  a  tree  that  had  proven  especially 
photogenic  on  other  occasions.  His  photo 
won  an  award  in  the  contest  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise. 

Carolyn  Sarrells,  society  editor  and 
proofreader  for  the  weekly  Osceola 
(Ark.)  Times,  who  has  been  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  for  less  than  a  year,  spotted  her 
four-year-old  niece,  Paige  Brents,  at  a 
table  doing  two  things  she  loves — wearing 
her  mother’s  shoes  and  shelling  peas.  The 
editor’s  photograph  won  an  award  in  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  contest. 

George  S.  Smith,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Baxter  Bulletin  in  Mountain  Home,  Ark., 
had  his  camera  with  him  when  he  noticed 
a  spider  w’eb  in  a  restaurant  on  the  White 
River.  “It  was  extremely  foggy,’’  he  says, 
“but  the  sun  blasted  through  in  some 
spots,  including  a  spotlight  on  the  web.” 
Smith  sent  his  entry  to  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat  contest  and  won  an 
award. 

The  1972  KINS  A  competition  opens  in 
mid-May  when  participating  newspapers 
begin  conducting  local  contests. 


Capturing  this  spider  web  on  film  won  an  award 
in  the  snapshot  contest  of  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  for  George  S.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Home  (Ark.)  Baxter  Bulletin. 


Carolyn  Sarrells,  Osceola  (Ark.)  Times  society  editor,  won  an  award  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  snapshot  competition  for  this  photo  of 
her  young  niece. 


This  pictorial  study  by  C.  Wayne  Cornell  of  the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press 
was  a  winner  in  the  local  photography  contest  of  the  Idaho  Statesman  in 
Boise  and  has  also  won  a  $100  special  merit  award  in  the  Kodak  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Snapshot  competitions. 
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Here’s  Harris,  keeping 


up  with  the  “Times.” 

And  the  Gazette,  the  News,  the  Chronicle.  All  sizes  of  news¬ 
papers  from  metro  dailies  to  small  weeklies. 

For  Harris  is  in  the  business  of  helping  publishers  get  quality 
newspapers  out  faster  and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range 
of  equipment  in  the  business.  From  small  phototypesetters  to  big 
offset  newspaper  presses. 

To  us,  keeping  up  means  being  first  to  introduce  important 
advances.  Like  our  new  Harris  1100  electronic  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  terminal.  Innovations  in  phototypesetters.  Electronically- 
controlled,  high-speed  offset  presses.  And  the  Sheridan  line  of 
multi-stuffers  . . .  the  fastest  stuffing  machines  a  mailroom  has 
ever  seen. 

Trend-setting  developments  all.  And  all  are  worth  knowing 
about.  For  if  you’re  not  keeping  up  with  what’s  new  from  Harris, 
you’re  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

HARRIS 

Communication 
Technology 


news-people 


Harris  group  moves 
Bruegger  to  Hays 

The  Hays  (Kans.)  Daily  News  will 
have  a  new  editor  and  publisher  and  a 
new  general  manager,  effective  June  1. 

Robert  R.  Bruegger,  managing  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye,  will  be 
the  new  editor  and  publisher,  Peter 
Macdonald,  general  manager  of  Harris 
Enterprises,  announced.  The  Hawk-Eye 
and  the  Hays  Daily  News  are  two  of  the 
nine  daily  newspapers  owned  by  Harris 
Enterprises. 

Bruegger  announced  the  promotion  of 
advertising  manager  Charles  N.  Watson 
to  the  new  post  of  general  manager  of  the 
Hays  Daily  News. 

Bruegger  will  succeed  Lloyd  Ballhagen, 
assistant  general  manager  of  Harris  En¬ 
terprises,  who  has  been  serving  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  News  since  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Harris  Group  January  1, 
1970.  Ballhagen  will  return  to  his  office  at 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  and  resume  his  duties 
as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
ris  Group. 

Bruegger,  48,  joined  the  Burlington  pa¬ 
per  in  1946  after  World  War  II  service  as 
an  infantry  officer. 

«  *  * 

Al  Marlens,  a  former  managing  editor 
of  Neu'sday  at  Garden  City,  N.Y.  who 
joined  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  as  a  copy  editor  last  November, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  travel 
section. 

*  4c 

Bill  Homer  did  not  leave  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  for  a  position  with  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District,  as  reported. 

♦  *  * 

David  R.  Runkel,  .30,  former  assistant 
city  editor  in  charge  of  coverage  of  the 
five  suburban  Baltimore  counties  for  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  since  1968,  has 
joined  the  Harrisburg  Bureau  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  William  E.  Dei- 
hler,  Post-Gazette  Harrisburg  correspon¬ 
dent,  will  return  to  Pittsburgh  later  this 
year  for  reassignment. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Robert  R.  Eckert,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  elected 
to  board  of  directors.  Security  Connecti¬ 
cut  Life  Insurance  Co. 

«  ♦  4: 

Lou  BRODiaisoN,  on  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Hour  since  1966,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor,  succeeding 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You’ll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’ll  want  to  take.  That's 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Robert  Bruegger  Charles  Watson 


lard  R.  Williams,  who  assumes  the  newly- 
created  post  of  executive  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

Gardner  C.  Weld,  president  of  the  Netv 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
recipient  of  the  New  Britain  Press  Club’s 
Man  of  the  Year  Award. 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Pearl,  formerly  with  Fuller 
Brush  Co.,  and  Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms — 
to  Automotive-real  estate  advertising 
staff,  Hartford  Times. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Morin,  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Missouri  University,  Columbia, 
School  of  Journalism,  has  received  a  $500 
fellowship  from  the  Outdoor  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  to  do  research  on 
employment  opportunities  in  environmen¬ 
tal  journalism. 

*  *  * 

Horace  B.  Hill,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Republican, 
and  Saxton  W.  Fletcher,  news  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Union  and  Republican, 
have  been  given  new  titles  of  associate 
editors.  Thomas  A.  Crawford,  Union 
copy  editor  since  1967,  succeeds  Fletcher 
as  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Kent  Freeland — promoted  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  to  succeed  Hillard  Gordan,  now  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Maurice  Herbert,  executive 
editor,  is  retiring  July  1.  Freeland  moved 
to  the  News  a  year  ago  from  the  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Today,  where  he  was  assistant 
city  editor. 

«  •  * 

Sanders  Hook,  systems  coordinator,  has 
been  appointed  operations  director  of 
the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times-Democrat. 

«  «  * 

Marian  Dacey — promoted  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  printing  services  manager 
at  the  New  York  News.  A  32-year  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  News,  she  has  been  manager 
of  the  newspaper’s  office  services  depart¬ 
ment  since  1952. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Wertz — appointed  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  correspondent  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.  succeeding  Harl  N.  Andf:rson,  re¬ 
tired.  Wertz  has  been  correspondent  at 
Pierre  since  1970.  He  joined  AP  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  in  1969  .  .  .  Terry  R.  Woster — ap¬ 
pointed  acting  correspondent  at  Pierre. 


Richard  J.  Mylott— appointed  to  the 
advertising  sales  staff  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  He 
has  been  working  at  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  in  direct  client  contact,  test  market 
analysis,  in-store  audits  and  local  mer¬ 
chandising  for  clients. 

m  •  * 

Robert  Spitzler — from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Post 
to  succeed  Stan  Opotowski,  longtime 
Post  staffer,  who  resigned,  Warren  Hoge 
moves  up  from  night  city  desk  to  city 
editor.  He  is  a  former  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent. 

*  *  * 

Albert  L.  Kraus,  a  former  Providence 
(R.I.)  J oiimal-Bulletin  reporter  and  New 
York  Times  assistant  business-finance  ed¬ 
itor — appointed  editor  of  the  Weekly  Buy¬ 
er. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Gilliland — from  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Guide  to  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Daily  Journal  and  Neighbor  Newspapers 
as  circulation  director. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  E.  Sanders,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  started  his  news  career  in  1926. 
He  was  with  the  Associated  Press  for  15 
years,  much  of  that  time  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  army  service  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II  before  his  employment 
with  the  Journal  in  1948. 

4c  *  ♦ 

Ted  Coleman — named  retail  advertising 
manager  for  the  Beaver  County  (Pa.) 
Times.  Previously  he  had  handled  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  for  the  Bucks  County 
(Pa.)  Courier  Times,  Burlington  County 
(N.J.)  Times,  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Herald 
Standard  and  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Stan¬ 
dard. 

4^  *  * 

Kathleen  McDonough — named  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  assistant  for  Dow  Jones  & 
Company  Inc.,  in  New  York.  She  has 
worked  in  the  PR  department  since  join¬ 
ing  Dow  Jones  in  1966. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Rick  Barnes,  a  graduate  of  Brigham 
Young  University  in  Provo,  Utah  with  a 
degree  in  advertising  and  communications, 
has  been  named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Review-Journal,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Hanlon,  formerly  business 
news  writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  joined  Tracy-Locke  Public  Relations 
as  account  executive  in  financial  and  cor. 
porate  client  services. 

*  « 

Rey  Barry,  former  reporter  with  the 
Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress — 
named  secretarj'-treasurer  of  Education 
Inc.  of  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Day,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Toledo  Blade — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toledo  Press  Club. 
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Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times — a  $3,000  literary  prize  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters. 


Gerry  Pratt,  business  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  writer  of  its 
“Making  the  Dollar”  column  for  11  years, 
resigned  to  join  the  real  estate  division 
of  the  Fred  Meyer  Stores,  Portland. 


Grace  Archer,  feature  editor  on  the 
Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspapers’  editorial 
staff,  was  honored  with  the  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  Award  presented  on  behalf  of  men 
and  women  of  the  U.S.  Army. 


GUESS  WHO!— "Hey,  that's  me!"  .  .  .  says 
John  Bartley,  pressroom  super  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  as  business  manager  Robert  Hent- 
schell  looks  at  a  Goss  Metro  press  ad  running 
in  E&P  and  other  periodicals. 


Jim  Murray,  Los  Angeles  Times  — 
named  as  sports  writer  of  the  year  by  the 

National  Sportscasters  and  Sportswriters  ii  i  i  tt  • 

Association.  O  Kelley  heads  Harris 

«  1|C  *  •' 

Richard  Runnion  —  named  assistant  COlUpOSltlOll  arOllD 
news  editor  of  Chicago  Today,  moving 

from  night  telegraph  and  swing  editor.  Harris-Intertype  Corporation  has  estab- 

*  *  ♦  lished  a  Composition  Equipment  Group  to 

handle  activity  in  information-handling 
systems  for  news  gathering  and  publish¬ 
ing.  The  company  named  one  of  its  senior 
electronics  executives,  Harold  E.  O’Kel¬ 
ley,  to  head  the  new  group.  He  has  been 
vicepresident — programs  for  the  electron¬ 
ics  group  of  Harris-Intertype  and  previ¬ 
ously  headed  the  company’s  3,000-man  Ra¬ 
diation  Systems  Division  in  Melbourne, 
Florida. 

Products  of  the  composition  equipment 
group  will  include  computerized  photo- 
ViCTOR  Salvatore  Jr.,  one  of  the  pa-  typesetters,  electronic  copywriting  and  ed- 
per’s  founders  who  returned  to  the  Patent  iting  systems,  page  make-up  equipment. 

Trader  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  last  July  as  and  information  storage  and  retrieval  sys- 

editor,  has  been  elected  vicepresident  of  terns, 
the  publishing  firm.  He  left  the  Patent  ♦  *  * 

Trader  in  1953  to  be  managing  editor  of  Charles  P.  Koelble,  a  former  manag- 
secondaiy  social  studies  periodicals  for  ing  editor  of  the  New  Philadelphia  (0.) 

American  Education  Publications,  Mid-  Times-Reporter,  is  now  executive  sports 

dletown.  Conn.  editor  of  the  12  Sun  Newspapers  in  the 

*  *  *  Cleveland  suburbs.  His  post  as  executive 

Richard  Slaymaker — from  copy  desk,  editor  of  the  Sun  Press,  Sim  Messenger 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  to  copy  desk,  and  Southeast  Sun  is  filled  by  Robert 

Orange  (Tex.)  Leader.  Wischmeyer,  formerly  with  the  Booth 

*  *  *  newspapers  in  Michigan. 

Ruth  Crane,  for  12  years  the  Mid-  *  *  ♦ 

County  reporter  for  the  Port  Arthur  Dennis  Brown,  critic-at-large  of  the 
(Tex.)  News,  resigned  to  become  man-  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named 

ager  of  the  Nederland  Chamber  of  Com-  administrative  assistant  to  Richard  Ober- 

merce.  lin,  managing  director  of  the  Cleveland 

*  *  *  Play  House.  His  duties  will  include  pub- 

Edythe  Capreol,  who  took  early  re-  lie  relations. 

tirement  from  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

Journal  in  August,  has  been  named  Mid  ^ 

County  reporter  for  the  Port  Arthur  H  •  • 

News. 


CAREER  MINDED — Paul  H.  Schafer  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Daily  Collegian  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  has  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Amityville  (N.Y.)  Record  and  the 
Sun  City  (Aril.)  News-Sun.  A  junior  majoring  in 
journalism,  he  is  looking  forward  to  a  news  career. 


Robert  L.  Finley,  formerly  night  press¬ 
room  foreman  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
post  of  assistant  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent. 


Nash  Herndon,  a  summer  intern  on 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel  last 
year,  has  returned  to  the  Sentinel  as  the 
school  reporter.  He  has  been  working  for 
the  Eden  (N.C.)  News  since  September. 
He  has  been  replaced  there  by  Ron  Cole¬ 
man,  who  was  graduated  from  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University.  Coleman  has 
worked  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal  and 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News. 


Bill  Moody  III — named  publisher  of 
the  Sylacauga  (Ala.)  Advance  to  succeed 
his  mother,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Moody  Sr.  He  is 
the  third  generation  of  Moody  publishers 
since  the  Advance  was  founded. 


Anner  Nichols,  an  intern  on  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel  last  summer, 
graduated  from  Tuskegee  Institute  in 
Alabama  and  joined  the  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News  Journal  as  food  editor. 


Albert  Leutwyler,  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  is  a  graphic  designer  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  New  York  News. 


William  T.  Srednicki — from  Bendix 
Corporation  to  employment  manager  at 
the  Detroit  News. 


William  Rice,  science  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News — a  $1,000  prize 
from  the  Arthritis  Foundation  for  his 
series.  “A  Very  Special  Hell.” 


Harold  W.  Hull  has  been  appointed 
general  advertising  manager  of  the 
UNYT  group  of  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
Before  joining  the  Newhouse  staff  last 
May  he  was  with  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 


Bob  Cantrell,  editor  of  the  Bonham 
(Tex.)  Daily  Favorite  —  named  by  the 
North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association 
as  recipient  of  the  Sam  Holloway  Award. 
Joe  R.  Patrick,  assistant  professor  of  •  ♦  * 

Journalism  since  1970,  has  been  ap-  Donald  C.  Hollenback,  editor  of  the 
pointed  assistant  dean  at  Drake  Univer-  weekly  Clintonville  (0.)  Booster,  has 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  effective  June  taken  on  the  additional  job  of  city  beau- 
1.  He  is  a  former  state  editor  of  the  Des  tification  coordinator  at  $13,600  a  year 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  with  Mayor  Tom  Moody. 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


The  autoreader! 

leading  a  quiet  revolution 
in  the  composing  room. 
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Over  30  systems  installed.  For  example: 


USER 

COMPUTER 

TYPESETTER 

INPUT  SYSTEM 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL  and  VIDEOCOMP 

AUTOREADER 

MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

JUSTAPE 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

WORCESTER  GAZETTE 

PD  P-8 

HOT  METAL  and  PHOTON  560 

AUTOREADER 

MIAMI  HERALD 

IBM  360-40’s 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

DE  STANDARD  (BRUSSELS) 

SIEMENS 

DIGISETS 

AUTOREADER 

FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 

IBM-1130 

HOT  METAL  and  LINOTRON  505 

AUTOREADER 

BATTLE  CREEK  ENQUIRER  &  A/EWS 

PDP-8 

HOT  METAL 

AUTOREADER 

THE  ECRM  AUTOREADER,  in  less  than  a  year,  has 
quietly  automated  composition  input  for  many  of  the 
most  progressive  newspapers  and  trade  typesetters  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  composing  operations 
of  widely  varying  sizes  and  equipment  combinations, 
edited  original  copy  and  classified  ad  forms  are  electron¬ 
ically  scanned  and  converted  directly  to  typesetter  code. 
As  the  sample  listing  above  illustrates,  the  AUTO¬ 
READER  works  compatibly  with  virtually  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  computer  and  typesetting  equipment.  There  is 


no  need  to  re-program  your  existing  software  or  change 
your  present  hardware.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 
experience  of  ECRM  with  total  systems  responsibility 
—  including  installation,  training,  customized  software 
and  applications  support  —  is  the  sure  and  effective 
answer  to  composition  input  problems.  And  if  you  had 
an  AUTOREADER  six  months  ago,  it  could  have  paid  for 
itself  by  now. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  we  helped  you  join  the  quiet  revolution? 


17  Tudor  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02139  •  (617)  491-6842 


ON  AN  18-ACRE  SITE,  five  miles  from  the  present  downtown  location,  a  new  home  for  the 
Tucson  Newspapers — the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson  Daily  Citizen — is  rising  with  a  comple¬ 
tion  date  of  August,  1973.  It  will  contain  151,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Centerpiece  will 
be  a  Goss  Metro  offset  press  costing  $4  million.  The  building  was  designed  by  Terry  Atkinson. 


New  Datalog  facsimile  units 
use  lower  cost  phone  lines 


J-students  adapt 
readily  to  CRT 
editing  routine 

If  there  is  anything  to  the  theory  that 
reporters  and  editors  will  be  frightened 
when  they  come  face  to  face  with  elec¬ 
tronics,  you  Avould  never  know  it  from  an 
experiment  under  way  at  the  University 
of  Arizona. 

Eighteen  seniors  and  graduate  students 
enrolled  in  a  course  in  electronics  are 
doing  their  assignments  on  a  cathode  ray 
tube  (CRT)  terminal. 

Prospective  reporters  are  writing  and 
correcting  stories.  Future  rim  men  and 
women  are  learning  how  to  tighten  up  and 
clean  up  stories  with  a  cursor  of  light 
instead  of  a  pencil. 

The  course  was  conceived  by  Philip  C. 
Mangelsdorf,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  after  he  arranged  with  Hen¬ 
drix  Electronics  Incorporated  for  the  loan 
of  a  stand-alone  EDS  5200.  It  was  set  up 
in  a  comer  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment's  newsroom. 

Stephen  M.  Kelley,  a  Tucson  Citizen 
sportswriter  and  a  member  of  the  class, 
started  working  out  a  box  score  format  as 
soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
routine  operation  of  the  CRT. 

After  a  few  hours  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  have  any  trouble  writing  his  sports 
assignments  on  a  CRT. 

“Not  at  all,’’  he  said.  “In  fact,  it’s  a  lot 
of  fun.  One  button  zaps  out  a  sentence  or 
paragraph  that  I  would  usually  spend 
time  crossing  out  with  x’s.’’ 

After  45  minutes  of  instruction  and 
practice,  Susan  Y.  Marshall,  another  seni¬ 
or,  said  that  she  thought  it  would  be  easy 
to  “think  through”  a  story  as  it  appears 
on  the  screen  in  22-point  characters. 

UA  students  must  have  the  usual 
typing  competence  required  of  journalism 
students. 
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A  full-page  facsimile  system  which  util¬ 
izes  less  expensive,  dedicated,  voice-grade 
phone  lines  instead  of  wide-band  commu¬ 
nications  channels,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Datalog  division  of  Litton  Industries. 

The  new  models  (transmitter  and  re¬ 
ceiver)  have  been  added  to  Datalog’s 
Pressfax  line  of  facsimile  units.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  hardware  technology  allowing  use 
of  the  voice-grade  lines  can  be  added  to 
standard  units  now  in  the  field.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  are  among  the  100  or  so 
users  of  Pressfax  equipment  world-wide. 

The  add-on  cost  for  units  in  the  field 
will  be  $33,000  per  unit  a  figure  which 
reflects  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
$32,000  standard  Pressfax  model  using 
wide-band  lines  and  the  new  $65,000 
Pressfax  model.  The  cost  for  a  transmit¬ 
ter  and  receiver  is  $130,000. 

While  the  initial  investment  in  the  new 
units  is  higher  the  savings  derived  from 
use  of  the  less  expensive  telephone  lines 
will  be,  Datalog  believes,  substantial 
enough  to  attract  users. 

Cost  savings 

The  savings  derived  from  use  of  the 
phone  lines  increase  as  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  transmitter  and  receiver  increases 
and  no  savings  are  realized  for  units  less 
than  125  miles  apart. 

According  to  figures  released  by  Data¬ 
log  a  user  with  500  miles  between  units 
can  save  about  $4,000  per  month  in  trans¬ 
mission  costs.  For  a  coast-to-coast  oper¬ 
ation  the  savings  figure  escalates  to  $20,- 
768  per  month. 

By  compressing  words  and  pictures  on  a 
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printed  page  into  digital  pulse  groups,  the 
new  system  allows  high-speed  transmis¬ 
sion  of  reproduction  quality  facsimile  over 
the  low-cost  telephone  lines. 

In  conventional  facsimile,  a  newspaper 
page  is  scanned,  just  as  a  person  reads  it, 
left  to  right,  top  to  bottom.  The  facsimile 
scanner  picks  up  individually  and  sequen¬ 
tially  as  many  as  135  million  black  print 
and  white  space  elements  for  transmission 
and  reproduction  at  the  receiver.  This 
method  requires  a  transmission  frequency 
band  of  48  kiloHertz,  as  wide  as  that 
needed  to  carry  a  block  of  a  dozen  voice 
channels. 

Litton’s  technique,  called  Data  Redun¬ 
dancy  Reduction  (DRR),  transmits  digital 
pulse  “instructions”  to  the  receiving  ma¬ 
chine  for  recording  the  black  print  and 
white  space  elements  in  proper  sequence 
along  the  line  being  printed.  A  group  of 
as  few  as  seven  pulses  carries  the  instruc¬ 
tion  for  more  than  100  consecutive  black 
or  white  space  elements,  reducing  the 
bandwidth  to  approximately  three  kilo¬ 
Hertz. 

Key  to  the  Datalog  development  is  a 
proprietary  method  for  closely  matching 
the  constant  speed  of  the  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine  drum  which  holds  the  printed  page 
with  the  highly  variable  rate  at  which 
black  and  white  elements  are  picked  off 
and  coded  for  transmission.  Smoothing 
this  difference  in  rates  made  possible  the 
use  of  low  cost  narrow  band  transmission 
lines. 

Speed  of  transmission  (about  20  min¬ 
utes  per  page)  and  resolution,  according 
to  Datalog,  will  be  the  same  as  for  the 
standard  model. 
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PEEP  SHOW — GanneH  Newspaper  executives  line  up  to  wafch  the  webbing  of  a  press  during  a 
seminar  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  Group  led  by  Ron  White,  vicepresident/ produc¬ 
tion,  included  13  business  office  and  newsroom  personnel. 


San  Rafael  IJ 
using  printer 
to  get  proofs 

More  than  two  years  ago,  the  San 
Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal  con¬ 
verted  from  hot-type  to  a  cold  type  photo¬ 
typesetting  system  consisting  of  an  IBM 
16K  1130  computer,  six  IBM  Selectric 
keyboards,  six  paper  tape  readers,  two 
8-level  BRPE  punches,  a  Linotron  505, 
and  Telex  2314  disc  drive.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  assisted  in  reducing  costs  and  im¬ 
proving  quality. 

After  a  year’s  operation,  newspaper 
officials  and  Jerry  Fingerlos,  data  process¬ 
ing  manager,  found  there  were  areas 
where  improvements  could  be  made.  One 
was  reduction  of  the  time  between 
typesetting  to  proofing  to  final  type. 

The  system  already  had  the  capability 
of  merging  corrections  into  the  copy  be¬ 
fore  it  was  placed  on  film,  but  equipment 
for  producing  fast,  low-cost  proofs  wasn’t 
being  used.  Because  it  was  too  costly  to 
run  copy  through  the  phototypesetter 
twice,  the  initial  output  was  proofread, 
and  corrections  were  set  and  manually 
pasted  on  the  output.  This  created  a  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  the  production  flow. 

Versalec  chosen 

To  overcome  the  problem,  Fingerlos  be¬ 
gan  looking  at  the  alternatives  available. 
One  was  use  of  interactive  video  display 
terminals  for  the  pi'oof readers.  However, 
newspaper  officials  felt  the  initial  cost 
and  inconvenience  to  staff  personnel  ruled 
them  out.  The  second  alternative  was  a 
line  printer. 

In  examining  the  many  printers 
presently  available,  Fingerlos  felt  that 
the  one  they  needed  had  to  be  able  to 
produce  copy  in  upper  and  lower  case, 
print  at  a  reasonable  speed,  and  be  fairly 
maintenance  free. 

Four  months  ago,  the  paper  installed  a 
Versatec  Matrix  Model  1300,  500  LPM 
electrostatic  printer  with  96  ASCII  char¬ 
acter  generator  for  use  as  the  proof  copy 
output  device  and  a  Computer  Hardware 
Inc.  (CHI)  1150  controller.  Copy,  typed 
on  the  Selectrics,  is  automatically  justified 
by  the  IBM  1130  and  output  to  the  Matrix 
printer  and  stored  on  Telex  2314  disc 
drive  system.  Information  printed  on  the 
Matrix  unit  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  that 
stored  on  the  disc. 

How  system  works 

Printing  the  full  96  character  set  at 
1100  characters  per  second,  the  Matrix 
printer  produces  proof  copy  with  little  or 
no  delay  to  the  newspaper’s  operation.  Af¬ 
ter  hard  copy  proofs  are  removed  from 
the  Matrix  unit,  they  are  taken  to  the 
proof  room  where  they  are  checked  for 
errors.  Proofs  are  marked  up  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  typists.  Corrections  are 
made  and  input  to  the  system. 

The  computer  then  automatically  does 
the  rejustification.  Another  hard  copy  can 


be  made  if  desired  and  again  proofed. 
Assuming  this  copy  is  correct,  the  output 
of  the  disc  is  sent  to  the  phototypesetter 
for  final  printout  on  film.  The  film  is 
pasted  up  on  plexiglass  sheets  and  photo¬ 
graphed  to  produce  the  final  master  for 
printing  the  newspaper. 

Concerning  the  nearly-simultaneous  stor¬ 
age/proof  printing  capability.  Fingerlos, 
who  has  more  than  12  years’  newspaper 
experience,  noted  that  the  addition  of  the 
controller  and  printer  has  reduced  oper¬ 
ating  costs  and  speeded  the  newspaper 
make-up  cycle.  “When  we  looked  at  im¬ 
pact  printers  with  upper  and  lower  case 
characters,  we  found  that  their  speed  was 
slowed  considerably,”  he  said.  “In  addi¬ 
tion,  noise  and  downtime  were  important 
factors  in  eliminating  them  from  our  final 
considerations. 

Change  in  wire  service 

Fingerlos  noted  that  the  next  area  he 
was  going  to  automate  was  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  area  for  the  newspaper.  “Right  now 
it  is  the  only  bottleneck  we  have  in  our 
100%  cold-type  system,”  he  said.  “We  now 
have  to  strip  our  wire  copy,  store  it  on  the 
system,  assign  it  a  take  number,  and 
proof  it  on  the  Matrix  unit.  We’d  like  to 
speed  up  this  operation,  but  we’re  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  slow  transmission  rates  we 
are  presently  dealing  with.” 

Concerning  this,  he  feels  that  the  wire 
services  will  soon  update  their  service  so 
that  they  have  a  faster  transfer  rate. 
When  this  is  done  he  expects  to  purchase 
another  Matrix  unit  to  proof  wire  copy  as 
it  is  simultaneously  stored  on  disc.  “We 
have  the  ability  to  go  on-line,”  be  said. 

“All  we  are  waiting  for  is  tbe  faster  in¬ 
put.  When  this  is  done,  we’ll  be  able  to 
provide  copy  output  on  the  Matrix.  It 
will  almost  be  an  instant  proof  of  copy 
we  can  consider  using  in  the  newspaper.” 


Offset  color  ink 
unit  begins  task 

Bertram  G.  Burke  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  an  offset  color  committee 
formed  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  Institute 
(E&P,  April  1).  Burke  is  production  and 
distribution  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune,  Copley  newspapers. 

Burke  said  the  purpose  of  the  Offset 
Color  Investigation  Committee  will  be  to 
find  the  best  set  of  offset  process  color 
inks  for  newspaper  users.  He  said  the 
committee  will  work  with  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  ink 
suppliers  and  newspapers  in  developing 
the  inks. 

Several  ink  producing  firms  have  been 
invited  to  submit  inks  for  field  tests.  The 
committee  will  also  make  further  tests  of 
the  International  Offset  League’s  ap¬ 
proved  inks,  which  were  developed  by  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

Serving  on  the  committee  with  Burke 
are:  Eugene  Buttrill,  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Joel  Leuchter,  Vineland  (N.J.) 
Times-,  Richard  Isham,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Robert  N.  Brown,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republic;  Edward  Padilla,  Inter¬ 
national  Offset  League  chairman;  Eric 
Fen-at,  Montreal-Granby  Press  Ltd.;  Jim 
Lambe,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  Hy 
Shannon,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  and  John  E.  Smithmeyer,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Burke  said  the  ANPA-RI  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  standardization  of  offset  color 
hues  ever  since  the  AdPro  inks  were  im¬ 
plemented  and  accepted  by  the  4-As  about 
four  years  ago  as  the  standard  inks  for 
letterpress  newspapers. 
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If  youYe  using  our  competitor's  keyboard  we  know  two  things  < 
about  you.  You  paid  too  much  for  it  and  you  settled  for  second  best 


But  don't  feel  bad.  A  lot  of  people 
simply  haven’t  heard  of  us.  It's 
just  that  we’ve  been  too  busy 
selling  keyboards  during  the  past 
four  years  to  spend  much  time 
talking  about  ourselves. 

We’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  open 
up. 


Basically  what  we  make  is  a  key¬ 
board  that  adapts  to  any  paper 
tape  fed  computer  or  non-com¬ 
puter  phototypesetting  system  in 
the  industry.  Six  or  eight  level.  We 
sell  our  keyboard  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  what  our  competitor 
sells  his  for.  And  the  people  who 


have  AKI  keyboards  say  they’re 
the  best  they’ve  ever  owned. 
Perhaps  that’s  why  we  sell  more 
keyboards  than  anyone  else  in  the 
business. 

Find  out  who's  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us: 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrup  Way,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington  98005. 

^[EIQ 


With  new 
Micro-Metal  40, 
more  letterpress  papers 
can  now  shoot  for 
100%  cold  type! 

Micro-Metal  40,  the  new  thinner  gauge, 
cost  cutting  zinc  engravers’  metal,  is  right 
in  step  with  the  economies  of  cold  type 
plate  production. 

Micro-Metal  40  saves  you  about 
15%  in  metal  costs.  And  its  etching 
depth  of  only  .030  means  less  time  in 
the  bath,  more  plates  per  bath  and 
per  hour,  plus  lower  chemical  costs. 

Now  you  can  shoot  for  100%  cold 
type  and  simplify  and  speed-up  your 
entire  operation  from  copy  to  press. 

Cold  type  is  the  answer  to  meeting 
deadlines  at  less  cost.  Micro-Metal  40 
helps  it  pay  off. 


BALL  METCAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENE  VILLE,  TENN  37743 


Towline  system 
keeps  newsprint 
on  steady  track 

At  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and 
Phoenix  Newspapers  towlines  quickly  and 
dependably  move  1750-pound  newsprint 
rolls  from  storage  to  the  presses  and  also 
make  it  easier  for  pressmen  to  load  the 
rolls  onto  the  reels. 

Howard  Clother,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Courier-Express,  found  out  about  the 
system  from  its  manufacturer,  SI  Han¬ 
dling  Systems  Inc.  of  Easton,  Pa.  SI  has 
installed  more  than  250  of  its  LO-TOW 
SWITCH-CART  systems  in  warehouses, 
truck  terminals  and  manufacturing 
plants. 

Usually  towlines  are  installed  in  new 
buildings  such  as  the  modern  new  Phoenix 
plant.  At  Buffalo,  however,  the  system 
was  installed  in  the  existing  plant  except 
for  one  section  of  track  extending  off  the 
press  room  into  a  newly-built  newsprint 
storage  i-oom.  Construction  time  at  the 
Courier-Express — including  removing  the 
non-powered  track  previously  used  and 
chopping  out  a  concrete  trench — was  tw’o 
months.  The  line  was  installed  without 
disrupting  daily  operations. 

The  Buffalo  installation  contains  624 
feet  of  towline,  forming  a  continuous  U- 
loop  from  the  warehouse  into  and  out  of 
three  aisles  of  the  adjoining  press  room 
and  back  again  into  the  warehouse. 
Twelve  powered  spurs  connect  the  main 
line  to  the  presses. 

Fifty  specially  built  carts  comprise  the 
“rolling  stock.”  The  tops  of  the  cart  rotate 
180  degrees,  enabling  newsprint  rolls  to 
be  properly  positioned  for  press  loading. 
The  20"  X  36"  carts  can  carry  loads  up  to 
2,000  pounds.  The  towline  is  powered  by 
one  five  horsepower  motor  located 
beneath  the  floor. 

Motorized  spurs 

Each  of  the  12  spurs  is  powered  by  an 
individual  motor  located  above  the  floor 
out  of  the  main  traffic  flow.  In  new  build¬ 
ings  spur  motors  are  placed  underground. 
By  locating  the  motors  above  ground,  the 
Courier-Express  avoided  the  expense  of 
breaking  up  12  additional  floor  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  50  carts,  the  line  also 
employs  two  trash  carts  which  circulate 
continuously  to  receive  accumulated  waste 
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paper.  Previously  trash  removal  was  a 
manual  operation. 

The  Courier-Express  Newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  on  weekdays  is  about  35  rolls; 
165  rolls  on  weekends. 

Loading  the  towline  for  an  entire  week¬ 
day  edition  usually  can  be  accomplished  in 
about  90  minutes.  On  weekends,  however, 
the  loading  process  is  continuous  through¬ 
out  the  press  run. 

Newsprint  rolls  are  transferred  to  the 
downstairs  storage  room  from  the  loading 
dock  via  a  pneumatic  cushion  drop.  Prior 
to  being  dropped,  they  are  placed  on  a 
semi-automatic  device  that  rotates  the 
rolls  360  degrees  while  two  operators  de¬ 
head  them.  The  pneumatic  drop  lowers  the 
rolls  at  controlled  speed  to  the  back  of  the 
storage  room.  The  floor  of  the  storage 
room  was  built  on  a  forward  incline  which 
enables  the  rolls  to  move  forward  by  gra¬ 
vity  flow  when  released  from  the  cushion 
drop,  accumulating  one  behind  the  other 
along  the  width  of  the  room. 

Control  panel  monitored 

Dui’ing  cart  loading  operations,  a  paper 
handler  monitors  a  control  panel.  When 
the  proper  switch  is  pushed,  the  front  roll 
is  transferred  to  a  powered  conveyor 
which  moves  it  to  a  stop  feeding  device 
interfacing  with  the  towline.  Empty  carts 
approaching  the  loaded  stop  feeder  must 
first  pass  an  electric  eye.  The  electric  eye 
alerts  the  stop  feeder  to  the  cart’s  ap¬ 
proach.  At  the  precise  moment  the  cart 
interfaces  with  the  stop  feeder,  the  roll  is 
automatically  ejected  onto  the  cart  “on 
the  fly.” 

The  loaded  cai-t  continues  to  move  along 
the  towline  toward  the  press  room.  Mean¬ 
time,  another  roll  has  moved  into  position 
along  the  gravity  incline  and  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stop  feeder.  This  process 
continues  until  the  required  number  of 
carts  has  been  loaded. 

Once  on  a  car,  the  roll  travels  on  the 
towline  in  “live  storage”  until  needed. 
Previously  paper  handlers  were  required 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  pressmen 
and  make  sure  the  right  size  roll  was 
removed  from  storage  and  delivered  to  the 
press  at  the  proper  time. 

This  system  of  storage  and  depletion 
also  insures  that  newsprint  does  not  go 
stale  since  paper  is  used  in  the  order  it  is 
received.  Under  the  previous  warehousing 
system  it  wasn’t  always  possible  to  use 
the  first-in-first-out  method.  As  a  result 
rolls  would  go  stale  by  drying  out  and 
were  apt  to  break  during  press  runs. 

Transferred  to  presses 

Since  the  loaded  carts  move  continuous¬ 
ly,  pressmen  must  be  alert  to  the  size  roll 
they  need.  When  that  roll  is  spotted,  the 
pressman  pushes  the  appropriate  switch 
on  his  individual  control  panel  near  the 
press.  This  switch  opens  the  spur  leading 
off  the  towline  to  his  press  and  diverts  the 
loaded  cart  onto  that  spur.  The  spur  auto¬ 
matically  closes,  preventing  the  next  car 
from  entering. 

A  section  of  the  spur  within  the  press 
and  leading  away  from  it  to  rejoin  the 
main  towline  on  the  opposite  side  is  non- 
powered.  The  extension  gently  halts  the 
moving  cart  at  the  entrance  to  the  press. 


ON  COURIER-EXPRESS  TRACK— Roll  of  news¬ 
print  is  carted  along  radius  turn  leading  to  a 
bank  of  presses  in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
pressroom.  Entire  track  forms  a  624-foot  U-loop 
and  rolling  stock  includes  52  flat  carts  and  two 
trash  carts. 

The  pressman  then  manually  moves  the 
cart  into  the  press  and  laterally  positions 
the  loaded  cart  at  the  empty  press  reel. 
When  the  cart  is  in  position,  the  reel  arms 
are  inserted  by  the  pressman  into  either 
side  of  the  roll.  The  loaded  reel  is  then 
automatically  lifted  from  the  cart  by  the 
press.  The  pressman  returns  the  empty 
cart  via  the  non-powered  spur  extension 
to  the  main  towline. 

A  feature  of  the  Courier-Express  tow- 
line  system  is  a  safety  cord  which  circu¬ 
lates  overhead  in  the  press  section.  A  pull 
of  the  cord  stops  the  entire  towline. 

The  towline  has  also  proved  useful  in 
the  rewinding  function  of  combining  par¬ 
tially  used  rolls  into  full  rolls.  This  oper¬ 
ation  is  performed  adjacent  to  the  main 
towline  via  a  connecting  section  of  non- 
powered  track. 

As  partially  used  rolls  are  removed 
from  the  presses  at  the  end  of  a  press  run 
they  are  transferred  to  empty  carts  and 
routed  to  the  main  towline.  When  the  cart 
approaches  the  rewinding  section  it  is 
diverted  off  the  main  line  and  manually 
moved  to  the  rewinder.  Rewound  rolls  are 
returned  to  the  towline  and  remain  on  it 
until  needed. 

• 

Occupies  new  plant 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times  published  a 
32-page  tabloid  section  Sunday,  March  26, 
to  mark  the  occupancy  of  its  new  publish¬ 
ing  plant.  The  paper  has  recently  become 
a  member  of  the  group  owned  by  Jeffer¬ 
son-Pilot  Corporation,  parent  of  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  William  H.  Baker  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  ivhich  for  many  years 
was  owned  by  William  Prescott  Allen. 

• 

New  photocomp  paper 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  resin-coated  phototypesetting 
paper  with  improved  post-processing  curl. 
Kodak  said  the  new  paper,  Kodak  photo¬ 
typesetting  RC  paper,  has  wide  processing 
latitude  and  is  designed  for  faster  ma¬ 
chine  processing  speeds. 
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Noise  reduced 
by  enclosing 
press  folders 

An  Environmental  Group,  composed  of 
representatives  from  several  depart- 
m.ents,  has  undertaken  to  examine  and 
classify  pollution  problems  in  the  l^eiv 
York  Times  plants. 

Some  results  reported  to  date  include; 

A  plant-wide  survey  of  noise  indicated, 
not  surpi’isingly,  that  the  pressroom  is  the 
single  noisiest  area  in  the  building.  As  a 
result,  the  eight  high-speed  Goss  folders 
in  the  pressroom  have  been  enclosed  and 
the  pressmen  have  remarked  on  the  noise 
reduction. 

Originally,  the  stei-eo  flue  exhausts 
w'ere  classified  as  a  “possible”  source  of 
pollution  but  a  study  by  an  independent 
testing  agency  showed  that  no  air  pollu¬ 
tion  existed.  This  enabled  the  committee 
to  reclassify  the  condition  from  the  “pos¬ 
sible”  to  “pollution  free”  category. 

A  typical  problem  in  a  newspaper  plant 
is  the  highly  acidic  waste  water  from  pho¬ 
to-engraving,  which  is  permeated  with 
zinc,  nitric  acid  and  oil.  At  present,  a 
neutralizer  is  used  to  reduce  the  acidity, 
but  The  Times  has  on  order  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  reclaim  and  recycle  all  the 
valuable  components  in  the  water  waste 
discharge. 

For  some  time  discussions  have  been 
held  with  Times  suppliers,  such  as  the 
manufacturers  of  Goss  presses,  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  build  into  their  products 
safety  and  health  features  suggested  by 
the  Environmental  Group. 

Times  delivery  trucks,  rented  from 
Avis,  have  been  tested  for  carbon  monox¬ 
ide  and  noise  in  the  cabs  and  found  to  be 
safe.  Though  “difficult  to  talk”  in  the  cab, 
the  noise  level  is  within  allowable  limits. 

The  Times  is  engaged  in  a  one-month 
pilot  program  of  sending  printed  waste 
back  to  the  Spruce  Falls  mill  in  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ontario,  for  recycling.  But  before 
a  regular  recycling  program  can  be  set  up 
many  technical  and  other  problems  must 
be  solved,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
high  freight  rates  for  shipping  used  pa¬ 
pers  to  Canada.  Meanwhile,  the  stacks  of 
newspapers  that  pile  up  in  the  newsi'oom 
are  being  collected  once  a  week  in  huge 
receptacles  and  sent  to  a  local  waste  deal¬ 
er  for  recycling. 


Bricks  from  old  papers 

Robert  Matteson,  for  more  than  30 
years  a  researcher  for  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  California,  has  developed  a  way 
to  make  bricks  from  old  newspapers  at 
the  rate  of  about  72  pages  a  brick. 
Shredded  newspapers  are  pulped,  and  so¬ 
dium  silicate,  gypsum  and  a  kind  of  ce¬ 
ment  called  pozzolan  are  added.  The  re¬ 
sulting  mash  is  pressed  into  bricks  under 
pressure.  Each  brick  weighs  two  pounds 
and  costs  from  two  to  four  cents.  Produc¬ 
tion  time  is  about  two  minutes  per  brick, 
plus  a  week’s  drying. 


MAN  ALIVE! — David  Fridinger,  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury  pressman,  wears  all  of  the  gear  the 
government  regulations  require  under  the  new 
safety  standards  law.  A  plastic  helmet,  sound 
diffusers  for  his  ears,  face  mask,  and  respirator 
to  screen  out  ink  mist. 

More  mailroom 
equipment  bought 

The  Sacrameyito  Union  has  ordered  a 
mailroom  system  from  IDAB  of  America, 
Miami,  to  handle  the  output  of  two  addi¬ 
tional  press  units  and  a  set  of  double 
folders. 

The  mailroom  operation  already  in¬ 
cludes  IDAB  stream  conveyors,  stackers, 
shrinkwraps,  and  bundle  distribution  con¬ 
trol  which  were  installed  in  early  1968. 

Since  that  date,  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  significantly  at  the  Union.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  commercial  printing  was  begun  in 
late  1968,  and  has  expanded  to  approx¬ 
imately  four  days  a  week. 

The  new  system  will  handle  the  output 
from  the  new  folders  through  the  mail- 
room  and  down  to  the  dock  and  will  in¬ 
clude  an  IDAB  NS330  Compensating 
Stacker,  a  third  701  Wrapmaster 
shrinkwrap  machine,  two  truckloaders  and 
an  expansion  to  the  existing  bundle  dis¬ 
tribution  control  system. 

Instead  of  duplicating  the  present 
ID.4B  chain  driven  newspaper  stream 
conveyor,  an  IDAB  Newsveyor  will  be 
supplied.  The  Newsveyor  utilizes  no  chain 
but  rather  a  variable  voltage/frequency 
drive  .system  to  control  a  series  of  frac¬ 
tional  horsepower  motors  along  the  length 
of  the  conveyor.  The  conveyor  will  include 
horizontal  turns  plus  a  flying  switch  in¬ 
stead  of  a  dump  gate  to  permit  instant 
back  up  of  the  stacker  onto  a  handfly 
without  damage  to  bypassed  papers.  The 
new  NS330  Compensating  Stacker  will 
be  utilized  as  the  primary  production 
stacker. 

Provisions  for  a  fourth  future 
shrinkwrap  machine  have  been  included  in 
the  floor  conveyor  system.  However, 
through  the  EDS  add-on  to  the  existing 
bundle  distribution  control,  all  six  truck- 
loaders  can  be  served  from  any 
shrinkwrap  machine. 
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New  Goss  presses 
starting  to  hum 

On  Sunday,  March  5,  1972,  Press  Room 
Foreman  Bob  Henry  celebrated  his  20th 
year  at  the  Washingtoii  Post  by  starting 
up  the  new  big  red  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II  press. 

After  some  adjustments.  Big  Red  finally 
started  moving  at  11:45  p.m.  and  ran  for 
two  or  three  hours,  putting  out  about  47,- 
000  papers  while  the  visitors  partook  of 
the  “Happy  Press  Start”  cake  and  coffee. 

Four  of  the  older  presses  came  from  the 
U’asliinfiton  Tinies-Hcrald  and  the  other 
three  were  purchased  in  1961.  The 
planned  remodeling  of  the  older  presses 
began  with  the  shutdown  of  L  Press  on 
March  13.  Big  Red  II,  the  other  new  Goss 
Headliner  purchased  by  the  Post,  and  L 
Press  should  he  operational  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Big  Red  I  and  II  cost  $1.5  million  each. 
When  Eugene  Meyer  bought  the  Post  in 
1933  at  auction,  he  paid  only  $825,000. 
The  new  presses  have  a  capability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  70,000  56-pagc  papers  an  hour, 
compared  to  51,000  for  the  older  presses. 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu- 
grophics  and  faster,  better 
composition  at  lower  cost. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


and  buy  or  lease  a 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 


Keyboards  for  punched 
or  direct  input 


Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 


systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 

Wis  or  NYC  PR, CEO  for  quick  sale 
USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  for  Compugraphics. 
L  _ Write  for  list. _ 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 


18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 
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Color  separating 
automated  with 
new  Ravne  unit 


An  electronically  controlled  four-color 
separation  system  in  use  in  Europe  for 
several  years,  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  as  the  Rayne  Colormaster  by 
Rayne  Industries,  New  York  City.  Cost  of 
the  total  package  is  $56,000. 

Rayne  personnel  said  of  the  Colormas¬ 
ter  that  it  has  the  capability  to  turn  out 
“quality”  separations  in  10  minutes. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  automated 
nature  of  the  system  eliminates  some  120 
of  the  150  hand  operations  “customarily 
required  to  do  color  separation  work.” 

Central  to  the  units  work-consistency  is 
use  of  a  program  card  and  a  control  con¬ 
sole  to  control  the  automatic  exposure 
unit.  These  are  the  two  major  components 
of  the  Colormaster.  The  use  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  card  combined  with  the  automated 
features  enables,  Rayne  said,  operators 
with  a  minimum  of  experience  to  operate 
the  unit. 

The  Rayne  Colonnaster  utilizes  a  photo¬ 
graphic  enlarger  to  produce  four-color  ne¬ 
gatives,  direct  screen  and  continuous  tone. 
The  system  which  is  manufactured  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  will  work  from  color  transparencies 
with  any  recognized  masking  system  and 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  any  of  these 
Shares.  The  offer  is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 

March  29,1972 

300,000  Shares 

(l^g)  The  Maple  Press  Company 

^  Common  Stock 

($.05  Par  Value) 


Price  $15  Per  Share 


Copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  in  any  state 
from  only  such  of  the  undersigned  as  may  legally  offer  these 
Shares  in  compliance  with  the  securities  laws  of  such  State. 


G.  H.  Walker  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Bear,  Steams  &  Co.  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons 

CBWL-Hayden,  Stone  Inc.  Clark,  Dodge  &  Co.  Robert  Fleming 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Harris,  Upham  &  Co.  W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co.  R.  W.  Pressprich  &  Co. 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Shields  &  Company  C.  E.  Unterberg,  Towbin  Co. 

Incorporated 


FIRE  ruined  much  of  the  Oshawa  Times  plant  on 
E.  King  Street  but  the  printing  and  press  de. 
partments  still  operate  there. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

3/28 

4/5 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ... 

38% 

37% 

Barkey  Photo  . 

l?i/, 

19% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

18% 

17% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

583/4 

59% 

Cowles  Communications  . 

11% 

11% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

30% 

31% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

3t% 

38% 

Dayco  Corp . 

20% 

20% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

88% 

89% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

119%  1173/4 

Eltra  Corp . 

38% 

37% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

40% 

37% 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  . 

11% 

11% 

Gannett  Co . 

48% 

70 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

46% 

47 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

50% 

50% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

52% 

50% 

Inmont  . 

11% 

II 

International  Paper  . 

36 

37% 

Interpublic  Group  . 

25% 

23% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

26% 

26% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

83% 

86% 

North  American  Rockwell  - 

33% 

32% 

Richardson  Co . 

18 

17% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

32% 

31% 

Singer  . 

89 

88% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

15% 

15% 

Sun  Chemical  . 

32 

30% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

46 

44% 

Time  Inc . 

60% 

59 

Times  Mirror  . 

53 

53 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

20% 

21% 

White  Consolidated  . 

24% 

26% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

14% 

16% 

Domtar  . 

12% 

13 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

24 

24% 

Lee  Enterprises . 

23 

23% 

Media  General  . 

43% 

44 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

30 

32% 

Millmastar  Onyx  . 

14% 

14% 

New  York  Timas  . 

20% 

20% 

PKL  Co . 

7§ 

7% 

Washington  Post . 

33% 

?i% 

Wood  Industries  . 

18% 

17^ 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Amtrican  Financial  Corp . 

33% 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

3/% 

374 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

II 

Com  Corp . 

5% 

Compuscan  . 

6% 

6 

Datascan  . 

10% 

.Vf* 

Doremus  . 

10 

10 

Dow  Jones  . 

45% 

44 

Downe  Comm . 

\vf. 

12% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

27% 

26% 

Gray  Advertising  . 

16% 

Harta  Hanks  . 

28% 

Hurlatron  . 

5 

4% 

Multimedia  Inc . 

43% 

47% 

41 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

47% 

Photon  . 

13 

13% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

26% 

30 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

7% 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

22% 

20 

Great  Lakes  Paper . 

17% 

17% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

24% 

23% 

Southam  Press  . 

20% 

21% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

33% 

33% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

49^ 

48% 

Canada  Hall  of  Fame 
names  woman  member 

The  Canadian  News  Hall  of  Fame — a 
project  of  the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club 
started  in  1968 — has  admitted  its  first 
woman  member  in  the  posthumous  recog¬ 
nition  of  E.  Cora  Hind  of  Winnipeg. 

Nominations  of  Miss  Hind,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  writer  for  Winnipeg  Free  Press; 
and  of  Charles  B.  Edwards,  retired  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Broadcast  News  Ltd.;  Ted 
Reeve,  veteran  Toronto  sports  figure  and 
columnist  and  Gordon  Sinclair,  Toronto 
newspaper  and  broadcasting  personality, 
were  announced  today  by  the  TMPC. 

This  brings  to  20  the  number  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 


Silurians  Society 
winners  listed 

Winners  of  the  1972  Society  of  the  Si¬ 
lurians  awards  for  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism  during  1971  were  announced  by  Leon¬ 
ard  Ingalls,  chairman  of  the  awards  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  organization,  composed  of 
past  and  present  newspapermen  and 
women. 

Presentation  of  the  awards  will  be 
made  at  the  Americana  Hotel  April  17. 

Winners  ai'e: 

Spot  News — Jon  Margolis  and  Newsday 
team  for  coverage  of  the  Attica  prison 
riot. 

Feature  News — John  Corry,  New  York 
Times,  for  “Life  on  85th  Street.” 

Public  Service — Joseph  Kahn,  New 
York  Post,  for  “Municipal  Loan  Pro¬ 
gram”  scandal  series. 

Spot  News  Photo — Mel  Finkelstein, 
Daily  News,  for  “All  in  the  Family — 
Man’s.” 

Feature  News  Photo — Thomas  Maguire, 
Newsday. 

Editorial  Cartoon — John  Pierotti,  New 
York  Post. 

Editorials — Fred  Hechinger,  New  York 
Times. 

Radio  Spot  News — Gus  Engleman, 
WABC,  for  coverage  of  Joseph  Colombo 
shooting. 


Radio  Documentary — WRFM,  Murray 
Roberts,  for  “All  the  Lonely  People — 
Singles.” 

Televsions  Spot  News — WNBC-tv,  Dr. 
Frank  Field,  for  “Pediatric  Emergency.” 

Television  Documentary — WABC-tv, 
Howard  Weinberg,  and  Milton  Lewis,  for 
“The  Good  Old  Days  at  New  York’s  City 
Hall.” 

Story  by  a  newsman  less  than  five 
years — William  Shennan,  Daily  News,  for 
Westfield,  N.J.,  List  Family  murders. 

• 

Gannett  sells  paper 

Sale  of  the  Dickinson  (No.  Dak.)  Press, 
a  6,500  circulation  paper,  by  the  Gannett 
Company  Inc.  to  Inland  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
was  announced  March  31.  Gannett  ac- 
o.uired  the  Press  last  November  as  part  of 
a  six-newspaper  group  of  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  Inc. 

• 

HT  meeting  May  10 

The  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  the 
Herald  Traveler  Coit).  has  been  resched¬ 
uled  to  May  10,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  Harold  E.  Clancy,  president  and 
publisher.  Stockholders  in  the  meantime 
will  be  kept  informed  of  any  major  de¬ 
velopments,  he  said. 


NOT  A  NEW  ISSUE 


400,000  Shares 

The  Times  Mirror  Comp^my 


Common  Stock 

(Without  Par  Value) 


Price  $52.25  Per  Share 


Upon  request,  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  describing  these  securities  and  the  busirwsa  of  the 
Company  may  be  obtained  within  any  State  from  any  Underwriter  who  may  regularly 
distribute  it  within  such  State.  The  securities  are  offered  only  by  means  of  the  Prospectus, 
and  this  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  solicitation  of  any  offer  to  buy. 


White,  Weld  &  Co.  Salomon  Brothers 

Incorporated 

Paine,  Wehher,  Jackson  &  Curtis 
Drexel  Firestone  duPont  Glore  Forgan 

Incorporated  Incorporated 

Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.  Hornhiower  &  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes  Kuhn,  Loeh  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

hazard  Freres  &  Co.  Loeh,  Rhoades  &  Co.  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith 

Incorporated 

Stone  &  Webster  Securities  Corporation  Wertheim  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Bache  &  Co.  Reynolds  Securities  Inc. 

March  29. 1972 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Kidder,  Peahody  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dean  Witter  &  Co. 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


on-line 


Daily  uses  VDT 
for  classifieds 


THE  CUTOFF  POINT  FOR  OFFSET 
PAPERS  was  once  believed  to  be  circa 
75,000  circulation  but  that  kind  of  think¬ 
ing  is  out  the  window.  The  Sacramento 
Union  pushed  the  figure  to  100,000  and 
now  papers  many  times  that  size  are  in 
the  offset  ballgame.  Eric  Ferrat,  pres¬ 
ident,  Montreal  (Can.)  Granby  Press 
Ltd.,  said  two  weeks  ago  that  the  AN- 
PA/RI  will  be  studying  high  speed  offset 
for  the  bigger  newspapei's.  He  was  backed 
up  by  a  Research  Institute  staffer  who 
told  on-line  the  RI  would  like  to  get  four- 
plate  wide  offset  presses  to  study  the 
effects  of  high  speed  operation  on  such 
things  as  blankets,  inks,  papers,  dampen¬ 
ing  systems  and  the  like.  Lacking  the 
press  now,  the  study,  he  said,  will  be  a 
cooperative  venture  with  papers  owning 
large  offset  presses,  presumedly  Goss  Met¬ 
ros.  The  RI  study  has  no  timetable  as  yet 
but  is  in  the  setting  up  stages. 

*  * 

PACK  YOUR  BAGS  MEN!  That  AN- 
PA/RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  the  boys  in  the  backshop  have 
been  disappearing  to  the  first  week  in 
June  is  no  longer  solely  their  jaunt.  Elec¬ 
tronics  are  breaking  down  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  editorial  and  production  and  the 
program  is  reflecting  this  (if  not  leading 
it)  by  devoting  considerable  time  and 
space  to  innovations  affecting  the  news¬ 
room.  Time  devoted  to  editors  this  year  at 
the  Atlantic  City  conference  will  include  a 
session  featuring  talks  by  users  and  hands- 
on  demonstrations  of  video  display  ter¬ 
minals,  optical  character  readers,  facsim¬ 
ile,  and  the  like.  The  session  will  resemble 
two  recent  successful  sessions  held  by  the 
RI  in  Boston  for  a  limited  number  of 
editorial  personnal  and  many  of  the  same 
speakers  will  be  providing  the  informa¬ 
tion  input.  The  session  (Thursday)  will 
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be  “Putting  It  All  Together — Editorial 
and  Production.”  Users  will  be  on  the  line 
Thursday  to  provide  answers  to  questions 
and  tell  of  their  own  experiences.  If  the 
sessions  are  as  candid  as  they  w'ere  in 
Boston,  attendees  will  get  an  earfull. 

*  *  * 

IF  THERE’S  ANY  DISSATISFAC¬ 
TION  with  trade  shows  you  wouldn’t 
know  it  by  the  sign-ups  for  the  Production 
Management  Conference.  Jim  Walsh  at 
the  Research  Center,  Easton,  Pa.,  said  the 
floor  space  reserved  in  Atlantic  City  had 
to  be  increased  by  15,000  square  feet  (150 
booths)  to  accommodate  exhibitors.  Five 
years  ago  in  Washington  the  exhibit  area 
took  20,000  square  feet.  In  Cincinnati  last 
year  the  exhibitors  used  45,000  square 
feet  of  space.  The  Atlantic  City  show  is 
booked  for  60,000.  The  biggest  areas  were 
again  taken  by  Compugraphic  and  Pho¬ 
ton,  with  3,600  square  feet  apiece.  But  the 
news  is  not  who  is  coming  back  again,  but 
in  the  new  exhibitors — and  there  are  too 
many  to  mention  here,  but  there  will  be 
much  attention  paid  to  new  plastic  plates, 
new  video  display  terminals,  new  key¬ 
boards,  and  new  editorial/production  “svs- 
tems.”  DuPont  will  be  back  in  the  show 
after  five  years  and  Fairchild,  a  steady 
exhibitor,  although  some  Fairchild  equip¬ 
ment  may  well  appear  in  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  (VariTyper)  booth. 

*  ♦  * 

MORE  NEWS  ABOUT  HYLOX  ap¬ 
peared  in  Sta-Hi  Slants,  the  house  organ 
for  the  Sta-Hi  Corp  which  jointly  de¬ 
veloped  the  Hylox  plastic  plate  with 
Union  Carbide.  Hylox,  as  on-line  men¬ 
tioned  recently,  is  undergoing  testing  at 
the  Miami  Herald.  Sta-Hi  said  it  is  being 
“tested  under  field  conditions,  though  op¬ 
erated  on  a  limited  production  basis.”  The 
plate  system  is  being  evaluated  from 
three  diffei-ent  aspects  of  “printing  sys¬ 
tem  optimization,  economic  and  practical 
aspects  of  bridging  the  gap  between  pho¬ 
tocomposition  and  Hylox;  and  Hylox  as  a 
straight  stereotype  replacement. 

• 

Eight  medalists 
at  U.  of  Missouri 

Medals  for  distinguished  service  in 
journalism  will  be  presented  to  five  indi¬ 
viduals  and  three  publications  at  the  63rd 
annual  Journalism  Week  (April  24-29)  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Bronze  medals  will  be  presented  to : 

John  Chancellor,  NBC  News; 

Noinnan  Cousins,  editor  of  Saturday 
Review  for  31  years; 

Larry  H.  Israel,  chairman  of  the  board 
for  Post-Newsweek  stations; 

Wilbur  Schramm,  author,  editor,  educa¬ 
tor  in  communications  research; 

Bill  Vaughan,  associate  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star; 

Awai’d-winning  publications  are  Adver¬ 
tising  Age;  the  Boston  Globe,  which  is 
celebrating  its  centennial  year;  and  the 
New  Yorker. 


and  editing  too 

The  Yunia  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  (circ.  15,- 
000)  has  a  completely  computerized  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  system,  an  outgrowth  of 
an  on-line  marriage  between  a  Harris 
1100  editing  and  proofing  terminal  and  a 
specially-programmed  mini-computer. 

For  editorial  typesetting,  the  communi¬ 
cation  switch  on  the  1100  is  moved  to 
‘on-line.’  An  operator  feeds  six-level  tape 
into  the  Harris  for  display  on  the  cathode 
ray  tube.  As  each  take  appears  on  the 
screen,  a  guideline  is  added  to  it  by  key¬ 
boarding.  Then  the  operator  edits  the  wire 
copy  displayed,  following  carefully  in¬ 
structions  pencilled  on  a  hard  copy  print¬ 
out  that  has  been  reviewed  previously  by 
the  wire  editor  in  the  newsroom.  Letters, 
words,  paragraphs  or  any  combination  of 
these  aie  added  or  deleted  and,  with  a 
flick  of  a  switch,  the  edited  and  proofread 
copy  is  entered  into  the  computer. 

The  copy  is  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
puter  by  electrical  impulses  through  wir¬ 
ing  fi'om  the  Harris  to  the  computer. 

The  computer  hyphenates  and  justifies 
the  copy  using  its  basic  program  and  out¬ 
puts  eight-level  tape  (through  a  BRPE 
punch)  at  the  two  typesetters,  Harris 
Fototronic  1200s. 

Locally  generated  copy  is  handled  in  the 
same  mrnner,  except  the  terminal  opera¬ 
tor  proofs  the  story  from  tape  punched  by 
Yum.a  operators  from  hard  copy.  When 
deadlines  are  tight,  the  operator  will  gen¬ 
erate  copy  directly  from  the  typewritten 
page,  and  in  some  cases,  the  city  editor 
may  observe  his  copy  being  displayed  in 
order  to  make  last-minute  changes.  Thus 
late  breaking  local  and  wire  news  is  being 
handled  up  to  45  minutes  later,  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Wright,  production  manager,  using 
the  Harris  mini-computer  on-line  set  up 
because  typeset  copy  from  the  Fototronics 
is  clean  and  is  taken  directly  to  paste-up — 
eliminating  a  complete  proofread¬ 
ing/correction  cycle, 

Wright  and  a  programmer  from  Com¬ 
position  Systems  Inc.  worked  together  to 
build  Yuma’s  prototype  mini-classified 
program,  which  inclucles  three  program¬ 
mable  format  keyboards  (Fairchild  432 
MCK)  in  addition  to  the  PDP-81,  the 
Harris  1100,  the  two  Fototronic  1200s  and 
assorted  tape  readers. 

In  the  classified  mode,  the  Harris  1100 
becomes  a  part  of  a  computerized  clas¬ 
sified  storage  and  retrieval  system. 

New  classified  ads  for  the  day  are  read 
on  the  VDT,  then  read  into  the  computer 
to  merge  with  the  basic  classad  program 
(on  disk  file)  and  the  master  advertising 
file  (yesterday’s  classified  advertising 
pages)  on  magnetic  tape.  The  computer 
sorts  and  merges — adds,  kills,  updates  or 
recalls  start  stop  instructions  and  outputs 
eight-level  paper  tape  at  a  BRPE  punch 
near  the  phototypesetters. 

“We’re  saving  24  inches  per  classified 
page  now  because  of  the  tight  format,” 
Widght  said. 
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Production  group 
at  API  seminar 

Twenty-eipht  newspaper  executives  will 
meet  at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  for 
a  two-week  seminar  beginning  Sunday 
(April  9)  to  examine  new  methods  of 
newspaper  production. 

They  are: 

Ken  Allen,  Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 

John  A.  Blatnik,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune. 

Robert  Bowes,  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Jack  M.  Britten,  Centralia,  (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 

James  A.  Cooper,  Harris  Enterprises, 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Richard  E.  Curran,  Newburgh,  (N.Y.) 
News. 

T.  M.  Haines,  Chillicothe  (Ohio) 
Gazette. 

Manuel  J.  Fernandez,  La  Nacion,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Richard  L.  Fox,  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Observer. 

Edward  F.  Godshalk,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post. 

Geoffrey  W.  Johnson,  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen. 

Kenneth  E.  Johnson,  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Scntmel. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  director.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota. 

William  C.  Kelly,  Hackensack,  (N.J.) 
Record. 

Leo  Koeberlein,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Paul  J.  Major,  Miller  Newspapers, 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

William  S.  McCowan,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record. 

Arnold  L.  McDonald,  Norfolk  Virgini¬ 
an-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

Robert  A.  Morse,  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle. 

Charles  P.  O’Donnell,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin. 

William  A.  Ott,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Joseph  D.  Palmer,  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Press. 

M.  S.  Pressley  Jr.,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press. 

Vernon  Riley,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Ar- 
gus-Lcader. 

Donald  L.  Simpson,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger. 

Ralph  B.  Tufts,  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

Warren  J.  Welch,  Capital  New'spapers, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Donn  L.  Wheeler,  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening 
Gazette  and  State  Journal. 


Job- wanted  ads  free 

Louis  E.  Ball,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Farmington  Valley  Herald  at 
Simsbury,  Conn,  is  running  free  ads  for 
anyone  seeking  employment.  Ads  of  up  to 
25  words  run  for  eight  weeks  under  the 
caption,  “Seeking  Jobs.” 


PR  firms  in  merger 

Farley  Manning  Associates  and  Sel¬ 
vage,  Lee  and  Howard,  public  relations 
firms,  have  announced  the  merging  of 
their  New  York  operations  as  Manning, 
Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.  Initial  members  of  the 
group  include  W.  Alec  Jordan  Associates, 
New  York;  Selvage,  Lee  and  Howard 
Inc.,  Cleveland;  Wright  &  Manning  Inc., 
St.  Louis;  SL&H-Robbins  Inc.,  Chicago; 
Rainey,  McEnroe  &  Manning  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Wagner  &  Baroody,  Washington; 
Selvage,  Lee  &  Bloomfield  Ltd.,  London. 


Theta  Sigma  Phi 
award  winners 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  society  for  profes¬ 
sional  women  in  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations,  has  announced  five  1972  National 
Headliners.  They  will  receive  their 
awards  during  the  national  meeting  in 
Houston,  October  7. 

Winners  are: 

Mary  Bates,  vicepresident  of  communi¬ 
cations,  AVCO  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ; 

Doris  Fleischman  Bernays  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  public  relations  counsel; 

Betty  Klaric,  envii'onmental  writer  for 
the  Cleveland  Press; 

Helen  Thomas,  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  for  UPI ; 

Eudora  Welty  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  author 
of  the  best-seller  Losing  Battles. 


MTA  spends  45,711 
tokens  for  an  ad 
correcting  paper 

Turnstiles  in  New  York  City’s  subways 
clicked  45,711  times  to  accumulate  enough 
money  to  pay  for  an  ad  that  assailed 
Newsday  for  an  inaccuracy  in  a  story 
about  the  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority. 

“Is  This  Pulitzer  Pi-ize  Journalism?” 
the  MTA  asked  in  half-page  ads  that  ran 
in  four  newspapers  last  week.  Newsday’s 
investigative  team,  looking  into  MTA’s 
operation  of  Republic  Airpoi-t  on  Long 
Island,  reported  that  an  official  of  the 
agency  “gave  false  academic  credentials 
in  getting  his  $30,000-a-year  job.”  Records 
at  Adelphi  University,  they  stated,  failed 
to  support  his  claim  of  earning  a  degree 
there. 

May  not  pay  bill 

The  MTA  ad  reproduced  an  Adelphi 
University  diploma  issued  to  Richard 
Class,  chief  of  the  agency’s  aviation  divi¬ 
sion.  The  inaccuracy  in  the  story.  News- 
day  managing  editor  David  Laventhol 
said,  was  due  to  an  error  by  the  Adelphi 
registrar’s  staff. 

State  Controller  Arthur  Levitt  was 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  saying 
he  wouldn’t  approve  vouchers  for  payment 
for  the  ad,  because  “this  appears  to  be  a 
waste  of  authority  funds.”  The  total  cost 
was  said  to  be  $16,000. 


Linage  Trends— August  1971 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


1971 

1970 

Dollar 

7c 

(000) 

(000) 

(000)  1 

Change 

Classifications 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Retail 

August  . . 

.  $  150,177  $  142,528 

-f  7,649 

+  5.4 

First  Eight  Months  . , 

,  1,141,709 

1,096,197 

+45,512 

+  4.2 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

August  . 

45,079 

43,437 

+  1,642 

+  3.8 

First  Eight  Months  . 

333,242 

327,916 

+  5,326 

+  1.6 

General 

August  . 

29,840 

26,476 

+  3,364 

+12.7 

First  Eight  Months  . 

290,827 

266,915 

+23,912 

+  9.0 

Automotive 

August  . 

8,877 

6,664 

+  2,213 

+33.2 

First  Eight  Months  . 

70,924 

64,065 

+  6,859 

+10.7 

Financial 

August  . 

6,122 

5,708 

+  414 

+  7.3 

First  Eight  Months  . 

68,260 

81,260 

—13,000 

—16.0 

Classified 

August  . 

70,565 

65,368 

+  5,197 

+  8.0 

First  Eight  Months  . 

508,216 

501,524 

+  6,692 

+  1.3 

Total  Advertising 

August  . 

265,581 

246,744 

+18,837 

+  7.6 

First  Eight  Months  . 

.  2,079,936 

2,009,961 

+69,975 

+  3.5 
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Howard  paper 
at  Glens  Falls 
goes  to  offset 

The  Post-Star  aivd  Times  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.Y.  has  a  new  home  and  a  new 
look. 

When  the  newspaper  moved  into  a  new 
building  recently,  it  abandoned  an  anti¬ 
quated  letterpress  plant  and  converted  to 
offset,  photo-composition  printing  meth¬ 
ods. 

Now,  the  morning  daily  of  26,000-plus 
circulation  is  printed  on  a  six-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  newspaper  is  able  to  print 
color. 

Since  1906,  the  newspaper  or  its  prede¬ 
cessors  had  occupied  a  three-story  com¬ 
plex  in  downtown  Glens  Falls.  The  Post- 
Star  and  Times  moved  to  the  new  one- 
story  structure  a  half-mile  away  over  a 
weekend. 

On  Saturday  morning,  March  18,  the 
Duplex  tubular  press  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  second-hand  in  1926  cranked  out 
its  last  issue.  By  Sunday  night  all  depart¬ 
ments  were  housed  in  the  new  plant  and 
the  Monday  morning,  March  20  issue 
came  off  the  new  press. 

A  retraining  program  for  Post-Star  and 
Times  employes  had  been  in  progress  for 
months  while  the  new  building  was  being 
constructed.  Printers  leamed  to  operate 
Compugraphic  machines  and  to  do  paste- 
makeup.  Reporters  and  editors  were 
taught  to  dummy  pages  more  exactly  than 
before.  Advertising  personnel  mastered 
layout  techniques  they  had  not  previously 
used. 

Pressmen  and  stereotypers  \vere 
schooled  in  page-camera  and  platemaking 
techniques  as  well  as  operation  of  the 
offset  press. 

The  training  paid  off.  When  the  first 
issue  went  to  press,  the  run  began  only 
eight  minutes  after  scheduled  press  time. 

In  the  change  to  offset,  column  rules 
have  been  dropped.  Bodoni  headlines  have 
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MAIN  ENTRANCE  of  the  Post-Star  and  Times 
features  glass  and  metal  trim. 

replaced  the  Caslon  type  previously  used. 
Readability  has  been  improved  by  the  use 
of  8 12 -point  body  type.  Pictures  generally 
are  used  in  larger  sizes  than  before. 

A  mini-computer  will  handle  classified 
advertising  and  news  type.  A  cathode  ray 
tube  system  will  be  used  for  proofreading 
ahead  of  typesetting. 

The  new  plant  is  alongside  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Railroad  tracks  on  a  site 
previously  occupied  by  a  passenger  sta¬ 
tion.  A  spur  will  enable  the  unloading  of 
newsprint  from  railroad  cars  onto  the 
newspaper’s  own  ramp. 

The  new  plant  and  conversion  to  offset 
are  part  of  a  revitalizing  program  insti¬ 
tuted  after  the  Glens  Falls  newspapers 
were  purchased  by  Howard  Publications 
on  January  1,  1971.  At  that  time,  the  old 
Post-Star  and  the  evening  Gleus  Falls 
Times.  The  two  papers  were  consolidated 
on  February  15,  1971. 


$2-M  newspaper  plant 
for  daily  in  Iowa 

A  $2  million  newspaper  plant  to  house 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  is  planned 
for  construction  on  a  9p,000  square-foot 
site.  The  Journal  recently  discontinued  its 
afternoon  edition. 

Located  in  an  urban  renewal  area,  the 
Hagadone  Newspapers’  building  will  be 
built  of  brick,  glass  and  laminated  beam, 
said  John  F.  McGaugh,  publishei*. 

Wall-to-wall  carpeting  will  be  installed 
throughout  the  plant,  except  in  the  press¬ 
room  and  storage  areas.  Completion  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  early  1973. 

Moi-e  than  30,000  square  feet  of  space 
will  be  used  by  office  and  production  de¬ 
partments,  and  on-site  parking  has  been 
planned  for  all  employes. 

W’.  A.  Klinger  Inc.  of  Sioux  City  is  the 
contractor  and  Ben  Penners  of  the  Dalles, 
Ore.  is  the  architect. 


Daily  published 
from  new  plant 
after  long  delay 

The  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News  is 
now  being  published  in  its  new  $6  million 
Bridgewater,  N.J.  facility. 

On  hand  (March  27)  to  start  the 
350-ton  nine-unit  Hoe  offset  color  press 
were  several  executives  of  the  Gannett 
Company,  which  owns  the  Courier-News, 
including  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of 
the  Rochester-based  company. 

The  Courier-News  used  spot  color  in  its 
initial  edition  on  the  new  press,  following 
through  on  a  promotional  theme  pegged  to 
the  letters  C-N.  The  theme  was  a  “Color¬ 
ful  New  Courier-News  serving  Central 
New  Jersey.’’ 

Editor-Publisher  John  J.  Curley  said 
the  newspaper,  with  a  daily  circulation 
now  approaching  62,000,  plans  to  use  color 
extensively. 

The  move  to  Bridgewater  from 
Plainfield  was  originally  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1970  but  repeatedly  delayed 
because  of  problems  with  the  Hoe 
Lithomatic  press.  The  most  nagging  prob¬ 
lem  was  the  incapability  of  the  press  to 
distribute  water  in  balance  with  ink  con¬ 
sistently.  S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  Gannett  pro¬ 
duction  director,  modified  the  design  of 
the  ink-water  system  so  that  air  pressure 
could  be  used  to  distribute  the  water  even¬ 
ly  from  column  to  column. 

The  new  building  has  more  than  60,000 
square  feet,  and  is  double  the  size  of  the 
facility  in  Plainfield,  12  miles  away.  The 
Courier-News  is  maintaining  a  news  and 
business  bureau  in  Plainfield  at  its  for¬ 
mer  location. 

Sunday  edition  planned 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Gannett  Company,  said  in  a 
report  to  shareholders  this  week  that  the 
Courier-News  management  was  consider¬ 
ing  the  addition  of  a  Sunday  edition.  The 
Journal-News  at  Nyack,  N.Y.  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Sunday  edition  on  March  12  and 
the  Westchester  group  is  planning  for  a 
countywide  Sunday  paper  after  six  of  the 
dailies  are  operating  in  a  new  offset  plant 
now  under  construction. 

Gannett  Company  spent  approximately 
$17  million  on  plant  improvement  last 
year,  following  a  $13  million  program  in 
1970,  and  there  are  commitments  for  $17 
million  more  this  year  to  update  produc¬ 
tion  facilities. 


PR  CHAMPIONS — For  the  first  time  ABC  Press 
Relations  office  has  won  the  title  of  "best  among 
the  networks."  Charles  Aaronson,  second  from 
left,  of  Quigley  Publications,  presents  citation  to 
Richard  J.  Connelly,  Ellis  O.  Moore  and  Rick 
Giacalone  of  ABC. 

ABC  press  staff 
finally  is  No.  1, 
dislodging  NBC 

Television  editors  chose  ABC  for 
providing  the  “Best  Network  Publicity 
Service”  in  the  23rd  annual  television  poll 
conducted  by  Motion  Picture  Daily- 
Television  Today  for  Fame  magazine. 
This  is  the  first  time  ABC  has  taken  first 
place  in  the  national  poll.  NBC’s  press 
department  won  13  years  in  a  row. 

Based  in  New  York  and  Hollywood, 
many  of  ABC’s  publicity  personnel  have 
been  reporters,  photographers  or  editorial 
personnel  at  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Times  and  Herald  Examiner;  Time;  Life; 
Fortune;  Look;  Newsweek;  McCall’s; 
Newark,  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger ;  Newark 
Evening  News:  UPI:  Providence,  (R.I.) 
Journal- Bulletin;  Variety;  Advertising 
Age;  Sunset  magazine;  Architectural  Di¬ 
gest. 

The  departments’  vicepresident,  Ellis  0. 
Moore,  received  a  National  Headliners 
Award  in  1950  while  with  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Richai’d  J.  Con¬ 
nelly,  director  of  press  relations,  ■won  the 
Tennessee  Governor’s  Award  in  1961  also 
while  at  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Tom 
Mackin,  manager  of  program  publicity, 
was  a  columnist  for  the  Newark  Evening 
News  before  joining  ABC.  Ell  Henry,  di¬ 
rector  of  press  relations,  West  Coast,  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Tribune  and  the  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Gazette  before  joining  ABC  29  years  ago. 


Sat.  edition  added 

The  Groton  (Conn.)  News  has  expand¬ 
ed  to  a  six-day-a-week  operation  with  the 
publication  of  its  first  Saturday  paper  on 
April  1.  The  News,  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  May,  1970,  had  previously  pub¬ 
lished  Mondays  through  Fridays. 


No  longer  all-local 

Eighty-six  years  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  with  only  local  copy  ended  recently 
for  a  daily,  the  Aurora  (Mo.)  Advertiser. 
The  Associated  Press  evening  wire  service 
was  leased. 
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‘Outstanding 
carrier’  title 
given  to  Abbie 

The  22  “outstanding  newspaperboys” 
who  gathered  in  the  office  of  Oregon  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tom  McCall  recently  to  receive 
their  award  certificates  weren’t  all  quite 
what  they  were  written  up  to  be.  One  of 
them  was  a  girl.  j 

Abbie  Dell  Campbell,  a  13-year-old 
charmer,  beat  out  90  other  carriers  to  be  | 
named  outstanding  junior  carrier  from  , 
her  hometown  newspaper,  the  Springfield  \ 
News.  So  Abbie  has  become  the  only  girl 
to  receive  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  “Outstanding  Newspa- 
perboy”  award.  All  the  rest  are  fellows. 

Abbie  has  been  a  newspaper  carrier  for 
two  years.  She  has  72  deliveries  to  make 
on  her  route,  and  didn’t  have  a  single 
complaint  during  the  year. 

“I  try  to  be  a  friend,  not  just  a  paper 
carrier,”  Abbie  said.  She  likes  her  year- 
around  job  because  it  means  she  “doesn’t 
have  to  pick  beans  in  the  summer.” 

Girl  carriers  are  no  novelty  at  the 
Sprinpffield  News.  There  are  15  of  them. 
“The  biggest  percentage  of  our  girls  are 
better  carriers  than  most  of  our  boys,” 
said  George  Hines,  circulation  manager 
for  the  7,000-circulation  paper  published 
three  days  a  week. 

High  pressure  task 
for  contest  office 

Preparing  entries  for  200  competitions 
is  “a  high  pressure  job”  for  three  or  four 
months  every  year,  says  Enid  Reque  of 
the  Washington  Post’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  entry  deadlines  for 
news,  circulation  and  advertising  contests 
fall  between  January  1  and  February  15. 

Around  the  first  of  each  year,  Enid  Re¬ 
que  packs  up  her  material,  including  five 
copies  of  each  day’s  Post  for  a  year,  and 
moves  to  a  large  office  where  there  is  “the 
proper  amount  of  peace  and  quiet  for  the 
chores  ahead,”  according  to  a  report  on 
her  assignment  in  the  Post’s  Shop  Talk 
paper. 

Enid’s  job  starts  as  soon  as  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  a  committee  have  made 
their  final  selections  from  the  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  suggested  entries.  She  then 
has  to  find,  clip  and  paste  the  materials 
needed  for  the  formal  entries,  and  round 
up  the  nomination  statements. 


Section  for  police  dep’t 

An  8-page  classified  display,  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  March 
19,  was  devoted  to  stories  about  the  police 
department  and,  particularly,  about  tbe 
Cadet  program.  There  was  no  advertising. 
The  names  of  the  32  firms  and  individuals 
making  the  edition  possible  were  listed. 
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im  STAY  IIIIEU 

by  Eugene  Schelmann,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Eugene  Scheimann,  a 
practicing  physician,  writes 
the  kind  of  medical  column 
readers  look  for.  LET'S  STAY 
WELL  combines  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  old-fashioned 
family  doctor  with  the  far- 
seeing  physician  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  written  so  you  can  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

Dr.  Scheimann's  daily  advice 
is  triggered  by  questions 
from  patients  and  from 
thousands  of  letters. 

His  answers  are  readable  and 
informative,  written  in  the 
style  of  a  family  doctor  re¬ 
lating  to  his  patients. 


FERD’NAND 

by  Mlk 


THERE  ARE  NO  WORDS 
TO  EXPLAIN  THE 
UNIVERSAL  APPEAL 
OF  THIS  POPULAR 
PANTOMIME  COMIC  STRIP. 
(Dally  and  Sunday) 


FEikTXJRE: 

SYNDICikTE 

220  E.  42nd  St.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
212  682  2030 
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Harry  B.  Haines,  89; 
Paterson  publisher 

Harry  B.  Haines,  89,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paterson  News  for  61  years, 
died  March  30  following  a  brief  illness. 

Born  September  18,  1882  in  his  parents’ 
apartment  above  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  the  newspaper  published  by  his 
father,  the  late  Edward  B.  Haines,  he  was 
brought  at  the  age  of  two  to  Paterson.  His 
father  at  that  time  founded  the  Morning 
Call  which  is  now  combined  with  the 
News. 

Haines  took  over  the  reins  of  the  News 
in  1911  following  the  death  of  his  father. 
There  were  then  four  newspapers  in  Pat¬ 
erson.  The  sole  remaining  paper  is  the 
News. 

As  a  youth,  Haines  was  one  of  the  first 
automobile  owners  in  New  Jersey.  He, 
along  with  the  late  Henry  Ford,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  “Glidden  Tours.”  Among 
their  achievements  were  the  first  trips  by 
automobile  from  the  East  to  the  West 
Coasts  of  the  United  States  and  a  tour 
through  Cuba  several  years  after  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

Haines  at  one  time  was  a  vice  president 
of  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.  and  the 
News  in  its  job  plant  printed  the  S.  &  H. 
green  trading  stamps. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Helene  Brundage;  a  son,  Edward;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  N.  Bt'rns,  67,  retired  (1968) 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Serxnce;  March  23. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  H.  Keefe,  69,  retired  (1967) 
supervising  editor  of  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  for  30  years; 
March  18. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  C.  Chubb,  72,  a  reporter  for 

the  New  York  Times  for  many  years; 
author  of  20  books;  March  20. 

*  *  * 

George  W.  Stowe,  .'54,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  music  critic  for  20  years; 
March  18. 

♦  ♦  * 

Donald  K.  Grieve,  6.5,  stamp  columnist 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  38 
years;  March  25. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Tummonds,  amateur  radio  op¬ 
erator  since  1919  and  writer  of  the  “Ham 
Antenna”  column  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  the  past  10  years;  March  13. 

4c  * 

Ernest  G.  Hoffsten,  64,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe. 
Democrat;  later  with  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  newspaper  representatives; 
March  15. 

«  *  * 

Everett  (Ebbs)  Bbeuf:r,  65,  photo  stu. 
dio  production  manager  for  the  New  York 
News;  former  press  photographer  who 
began  his  career  at  the  News  in  1921; 
April  1. 

*  * 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  73,  retired  (1965) 
a-ssistant  chief  of  the  copy  desk  at  the 
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New  York  News;  previously  employed  at 
the  New  York  Post,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Louisville  Courier-Journal; 
March  25. 

*  *  * 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  55,  national  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  1946-60; 
publisher  of  the  United  Safety  Service 
Magazine;  March  31. 

*  *  * 

Neil  A.  Matheson,  67,  farm  editor  of 
the  Charlottetown  (P.E.I.)  Guardian; 
former  member  of  Parliament;  April  1. 

Edward  A.  Berendt,  retired  Air  Force 
officer;  former  chief  photographer  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  March  25. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Rothman,  a  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union  and  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star 
News;  March  12. 

*  ♦  * 

Roblut  Williamson,  former  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Calumet  in  South¬ 
east  Chicago  prior  to  1953;  March  11. 

*  *  * 

JosBFiNA  C.  Franco,  75,  editor  and 
publisher  of  El  Sol,  a  Mexican  newspa¬ 
per  in  Phoenix,  Arizona;  March  10. 

>1:  *  * 

George  E.  Simmons,  73,  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pi- 
cayune  and  a  former  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Tulane  University;  March  16. 

*  * 

Edwin  C.  Cornwell,  71,  a  member  of 
the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail  staff; 
previously  telegraph  editor  of  the  U7iec(- 
ing  Morning  Register;  March  12. 

*  •  * 

Dorothy  Dickinson,  66,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Guemieville  (Calif.) 
Times;  March  14. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  William  Brady,  91,  medical  ad¬ 
vice  columnist  for  58  years;  February 
25. 

Canadian  newsmen 
win  5  fellowships 

Winners  of  five  Southam  Fellowships 
for  Journalists  at  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  are: 

Francois  Aubin,  assistant  news  editor 
for  La  Patrie. 

Arthur  N.  Bud  Jorgensen,  32,  staff 
writer  for  the  Canadian  Press. 

Betty  Lee,  50,  feature  writer  for  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  &  Mail. 

Hugh  B.  McCullum,  40,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian  Church¬ 
man. 

Martin  J.  O’Malley,  33,  national  report¬ 
er  for  the  Globe  &  Mail. 

The  winners  will  spend  from  September 
to  May  studying  in  any  division  of  the 
university  at  graduate  or  undergraduate 
level.  They  take  no  examinations  and  do 
not  receive  degrees  or  diplomas. 

The  fellow.ships  pay  the  cost  of  tuition, 
underwrite  salaries  for  the  winners  while 
they  are  at  university  and  pay  transpor¬ 
tation  for  out  of  town  fellows  and  their 
families  to  come  to  Toronto. 
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Hodding  Carter  dies; 
civil  rights  voice 

Hodding  Carter  Jr.,  63,  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times 
who  won  a  national  reputation  for  his 
crusading  for  racial  tolerance,  died  April 
4  after  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

Because  of  health  problems  and  failing 
eyesight.  Carter  had  passed  on  the  duties 
of  editor  to  his  son,  Hodding  Carter  3rd, 
in  recent  years  but  he  continued  to  write 
for  the  paper  and  for  magazines.  In  1952 
he  authored  his  best  known  book.  Where 
Main  Street  Meets  the  River.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1946  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing. 

Carter  was  born  in  Hammond,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  started  his  career  there  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Daily  Courier,  which  be¬ 
came  a  severe  critic  of  Huey  P.  Long. 
He  moved  to  Greenville  in  1936  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Delta  Star.  Two  years  later 
he  bought  the  Democrat-Times  and  merged 
it  with  the  Star. 


Southern  seminar 
on  medical  care 

Medical  and  editorial  writers  from  10 
states  will  attend  a  seminar  on  “Medical 
Care  for  All :  Is  it  Possible?”  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  April 
9-12.  The  seminar  is  one  in  the  series 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation. 

Journalists  who  will  attend  are: 

Mrs.  Pat  Atkinson,  Tulsa  World; 

Richard  Bayer,  Norfolk  Ledger-Star; 

Herbert  C.  Bradshaw,  Durham  Her¬ 
ald; 

Paul  Davis,  Tuscaloosa  News;  Frank 
Denton,  Anniston  Star; 

John  A.  Drummond,  Tulsa  Tribune; 

Mrs.  Margie  Fisher,  Roanoke  World- 
News; 

John  Hunt,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal; 

Thomas  P.  Inman,  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer; 

Margaret  Martin,  Shreveport  Times; 

Mrs.  Julia  McKnight,  St.  Petersburg 
Independent ; 

Roger  Rollman,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal; 

Charles  T.  Seabrook,  Atlanta  Journal; 

Anita  Smith,  Birmingham  News; 

J.  Ben  Stewart  Jr.,  Spartanburg  Her- 
ald-Jou  rnal; 

Robert  P.  Stockton,  Charleston  News 
and  Courier; 

David  C.  Vincent,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal; 

Ervin  Watson,  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

• 

N.S.  paper  is  sold 

Richard  M.  Van  Snick,  an  insurance 
company  executive,  has  purchased  the 
Amherst  (Nova  Scotia)  News  from  heirs 
of  Percy  C.  Black  who  bought  the  paper 
in  1912.  The  sale  was  announced  by  R. 
MacD.  Black,  publisher  since  1961.  Rich¬ 
ard  Andres,  managing  editor  since  1950, 
continues  in  that  post. 
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Writers  provide 
special  material 
for  men’s  section 

A  group  of  men’s  and  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  will  sponsor  the  publication  of  a 
newsletter  called  The  Men’s  Section  as  a 
service  to  newspapers  and  other  news 
media  interested  “in  counter-balancing 
their  Women’s  Sections.’’  The  charter  is¬ 
sue  will  go  out  shortly  before  Father’s 
Day.  It  will  contain  articles  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  Women’s  Sections  “tend  to 
ignore  or  cover  unfairly,”  said  Cal  Sam- 
ra,  the  editor. 

The  Men’s  Section  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  the 
American  Male  (SEAM),  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  the  Fascinating  Womanhood  Move¬ 
ment,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  the  Pussycat 
League,  Inc.,  New  York;  the  Family  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Information  Council,  Corona 
Del  Mar,  Calif. ;  the  American  Divorce 
Association  for  Men  (ADAM,  Inc.),  Chica¬ 
go;  the  International  Anti-Women’s  Lib¬ 
eration  League,  San  Francisco;  United 
States  Divorce  Reform,  Inc.,  Broomall, 
Pa.;  and  Fathers  United  for  Equal 
Rights,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Last  January,  the  Society  for  the 
Emancipation  of  the  American  Male  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  claiming  that  The  New  York 
Times  discriminates  against  men  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  Women’s  Department,  but  not  a 
Men’s  Department,  and  this  is  in  violation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Samra,  president  of  SEAM  and  author 
of  The  Feminine  Mistake  (Nash),  is  a 
reporter  for  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  Con¬ 
tributing  editors  include  Lucianne  Gold¬ 
berg,  syndicated  feature  writer  and  co¬ 
author  of  Purr,  Baby,  Purr  (Hawthorn) ; 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Andelin,  author  of  Fascina¬ 
ting  Womanhood,  a  book  which  has  sold 
over  200,000  copies  in  a  few  years;  her 
husband.  Dr.  Aubrey  P.  Andelin,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Andelin  Foundation  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Family  Living;  Jay  Burchett, 
editor  of  the  Law  Reform  Review;  David 
Allen,  author  of  The  Price  of  Women 
(Jarrow  Press)  ;  Mrs.  “J.  J.”  Jarboe,  a 
former  newspaperwoman;  Louis  J.  Filczer 
and  George  Doppler. 

The  Men’s  Section  is  being  offered  to 
news  media  and  to  subscribers  for  $5  an¬ 
nually,  with  the  right  to  reproduce  the 
section  in  whole  or  in  part.  Sample  copies 
of  the  first  issue  will  be  available  for  $1 
apiece.  Subscriptions  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  The  Men’s  Section,  P.  0.  Box 
211,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48107. 

• 

$1,000  prizes  for  six 

Three  newspaper  reporters  are  among 
the  winners  in  the  journalism  competition 
sponsored  by  the  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Prizes  of  $1,000 
each  will  go  to  Robert  E.  Dallos,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Harold  Chucker,  Minneapol¬ 
is  Star;  and  George  Chaplin,  Honolulu 
Advertiser.  Other  winners  are  Laurance 
F.  Stuntz,  AP;  Frank  Morgan, 
Newsweek;  and  Frank  Lalli,  Forbes. 
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NJ.  papers  at  odds 
on  unisex  ad  rules 

Newspaper  spokesmen  clashed  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  in  Newark,  N.J.  this  week  on 
proposed  regulations  by  the  State  Division 
on  Civil  Rights  pertaining  to  classified 
advertising. 

George  McCauslin,  advertising  director 
of  the  Ashxiry  Park  Press  and  represen¬ 
ting  the  New  Jei'sey  Press  Association, 
said  the  rules  to  eliminate  sex  classifica¬ 
tions  in  job  ads  would  cause  newspapers 
to  lose  revenue.  Out-of-state  advertisers, 
he  said,  submit  listings  under  “men 
wanted”  and  “women  wanted”. 

The  New  Jersey  agency  has  proposed 
that  newspapers  be  required  to  ask  for  a 
ruling  to  run  ads  under  separate  headings 
to  determine  if  they  involve  a  bona-fide 
occupational  qualification.  Such  a  time- 
consuming  procedui-e  would  result  in  loss 
of  business,  McCauslin  said. 

In  support  of  the  agency’s  guidelines, 
Leonard  Goldblatt,  vicepresident/market¬ 
ing  for  the  Hackensack  Record,  testified 
his  paper  didn’t  lose  any  classified  adver¬ 
tising  because  of  its  own  decision  in  1970 
to  enforce  unisex  copy  restrictions.  It  has 
resulted  in  small  savings  in  type  composi¬ 
tion  and  alphabetizing  costs. 

Goldblatt  suggested  that  the  state  apply 
non-discrimination  rules  to  all  media,  in¬ 
cluding  broadcast  stations,  magazines, 
billboards  and  transit  cards.  He  also 
asked  that  the  agency  expand  office  hours 
to  work  with  the  media  and  eliminate  “an 
onerous  requirement”  that  newspapers 
publish  a  box  once  a  week  explaining  the 
M/F  abbi’eviation. 

Susanne  Stocking  of  the  National  Orga¬ 
nization  of  Women  favored  the  M/F  de¬ 
signation  for  neutral  job  titles. 

• 

Advertisers  shun 
C^d  News  Paper 

The  Good  News  Paper,  a  biweekly 
founded  16  months  ago,  failed  to  attract 
enough  advertising  to  support  it,  so  it’s 
out  of  business. 

Bill  Bailey,  who  Invested  $100  to  get  the 
venture  started  in  Sacramento  where  he 
has  a  china  and  crystal  ware  business, 
said  the  paper  had  10,000  subscribers  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

“We  were  unable  to  attract  the  national 
advertisers,”  Bailey  said,  after  announ¬ 
cing  he  had  run  out  of  money  while  put¬ 
ting  this  week’s  issue  together.  Thus  the 
Good  News  Paper  ceased  publication  be¬ 
fore  it  could  report  its  own  bad  news. 

Bailey  said  he  will  continue  to  report 
‘good  news’.  These  stories,  he  said,  will  be 
offered  to  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
for  use. 

• 

Scholarship  guide 

The  1972  Journalism  Scholarship  Guide 
of  the  Newspaper  Fund  includes  grants 
totaling  $2,519,564  for  3,542  students.  The 
directory  is  available  at  no  charge  for 
single  copies  from  Newspaper  Fund,  P.O. 
Box  300,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 
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Beltran  sells  stock 
in  Lima’s  Prensa 
to  workers’  group 

Publisher  Pedro  G.  Beltran  has  sold 
his  50,504  shares  of  stock  in  the  Lima 
newspaper  La  Prensa  to  an  industrial 
community  made  up  of  its  500  employes. 

Peru’s  military  government  ordered 
Beltran,  a  former  Prime  Minister,  to  re¬ 
sign  as  La  Prensa  director  and  to  sell 
his  stock  in  the  newspaper  last  January 
for  violation  of  the  country’s  freedom  of 
the  press  statute.  The  government  main¬ 
tained  that  Beltran  had  violated  a  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  all  newspaper  stockholders 
to  reside  in  Peru  for  at  least  six  months 
in  a  year.  He  had  seiwed  as  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Beltran,  75,  was  replaced  as  director 
by  Pedro  Beltran  Ballen,  his  nephew. 

With  the  purchase  of  Beltran’s  stock, 
the  industrial  community  now  holds  ap¬ 
proximately  80,000  of  La  Prensa’s  314,000 
shares.  The  majority  of  the  stock  is  held 
by  two  investment  companies  and  Pedro 
Beltran  Ballen. 

• 

Murdoch  acquires  stock 
in  Beaverbrook  papers 

News  International  Ltd.  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  organization,  confirmed  this  week 
in  London  that  it  has  acquired  about  20 
percent  of  the  non-voting  shares  of  Beav¬ 
erbrook  Newspapers  Ltd.  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Max  Aitken,  Beaverbrook  chair¬ 
man. 

News  International  publishes  the  Sun.,  a 
morning  newspaper,  and  News  of  the 
World,  a  Sunday  paper.  The  Beaverbrook 
papers  are  the  Express,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  the  Evening  Standard.  There 
have  been  Fleet  Street  rumors  that 
Beaverbrook  and  Associated  Newspapers 
(Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News)  might 
consider  a  merger. 

Throwaway 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

having  obtained  permission  of  the  owner 
or  of  an  adult  i-esident  or  occupant.” 

The  publisher  sought  to  enjoin  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
press  and  speech. 

A  trial  court  ruled  that  the  ordinance 
was  constitutional.  The  State  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  this  ruling,  but  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Supreme  Court  reversed  it. 

The  high  court  said  that  by  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  ordinance  the  city  of  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks  had  undertaken  an  extensive 
interference  with  the  distribution  and 
circulation  of  all  types  of  written  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  city’s  avowed  goal  of  controlling 
litter  was  legitimate  the  court  said,  but 
that  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
“through  a  broad  proscription  of  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  written  literature  could  not 
be  squared  with  first  amendment  pre¬ 
cepts. 

“The  very  presence  of  the  ordinance 
on  the  book  endangers  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ideas,”  the  California  court  said. 
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Weekly  Editor 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

culation  jumps  by  about  400  accounting 
for  summer  visitors  buying  it  off  news¬ 
stands. 

For  Mrs.  Jorgensen,  painting  is  as 
much  a  full  time  profession  as  newspa- 
pering  (as  she  described  it).  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  she  finds  little  time  for  it  now.  She’s 
devoted  to  the  newspaper  and  she’s  de¬ 
voted  to  her  six  year  old  child  Brian,  from 
her  second  marriage.  “That  is  one  issue 
with  Women’s  Lib  I  cannot  understand,” 
she  said,  “ — Tiovr  can  they  advocate 
spawning  and  abandonment  without  ap¬ 
parently  realizing  they’re  cheating  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  the  kids.  I’m  all  for 
equal  pay,  equal  opportunity,  but  the 
‘movement’  has  some  wierd  ladies  rolling 
along  in  it.” 

The  snow-job 

So  that’s  the  type  of  women  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  didn’t  anticipate  when  in 
the  fall  of  1968  it  sent  out  a  simple 
throwaway  type  news  release  about  its 
plans  to  institute  a  pilot  cloud  seeding 
program. 

About  the  release,  Mrs.  Jorgensen  said, 
“no  other  newspaper  considered  it  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  use,  or  didn’t  catch — and 
which  I  darned  near  missed  but  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  scanning  all  my  junk  mail 
that  day.  Since  this  thing  nearly  sneaked 
past  me.  I’ve  been  a  compulsive  junk  mail 
reader.  That  consumes  an  extra  half  hour 
of  my  time  daily  or  more.  Multiply  that 
by  three  years  and  I  have  an  additional 
reason  for  embitterment  at  the  Bureau!” 

The  Plaindealer  was  pi'ominent  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  public  hearing  on  the  cloud- 
seeding  project  along  with  the  city  coun¬ 
cil.  Mrs.  Jorgensen  saw  to  it  that  other 
newspapers  had  notices  of  the  meeting 


but,  in  her  words  “no  one  seemed  to  grab 
the  full  impact  of  the  issue,  except  the 
editor  in  the  nearby  town  of  Silverton.  .  .” 

The  U.S.  550  which  Mrs.  Jorgensen 
travelled  to  Durango  to  have  the  printing 
done  is  a  beautiful  road  in  summer  but  a 
gauntlet  in  winter  with  what  Mrs.  Joi'- 
gensen  said  is  40  of  the  80  worst  avalan¬ 
ches  in  the  state. 

Statistics  compiled  by  Mrs.  Jorgensen 
showed  that  in  the  10  years  preceeding 
1968  seven  people  were  killed  by  avalan¬ 
ches  in  the  immediate  Ouray  vicinity.  Two 
more  have  died  since  then.  The  deaths 
include  a  minister  and  his  two  daughters. 

At  that  first  public  meeting  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1968  Mrs.  Jorgensen  attacked  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  faulty  public  relations  program  and 
extracted  promises  of  better  information 
dissemination. 

It  wasn’t  easy  to  generate  a  great 
amount  of  interest  in  the  proposed  seed¬ 
ing  at  first  and  as  Mrs.  Jorgensen  de¬ 
scribed  it,  “.  .  .as  editor  of  the  Plaindealer 
and  nagging  away  by  myself  the  bureau 
officials  tended  to  put  the  entii-e  region 
down  by  indicating  there  would  be  no 
problem  for  them  if  it  weren’t  for  me — 
and  I  was  painted  a  kind  of  ‘Witch  of  the 
West’  (spell  that  with  a  ‘B’).” 

But  while  the  increased  avalanche 
threat  might  be  the  most  visible  signs  of 
increased  snow  fall,  Mrs.  Jorgensen  and 
her  fellow  townspeople  were  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  overall  effects  on  ecology 
of  superficially  increasing  the  yearly 
snows.  The  Plaindealer  had  already 
documented  the  fact  that  in  some  moun¬ 
tain  areas  surrounding  Ouray  as  much  as 
.500  inches  of  snow  a  winter  has  fallen. 
The  reclamation  project  promised  to  dump 
between  10  and  20  percent  more  in  the 
seeded  areas. 

There  was  concern  too  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  Ouray.  It  had  increasing  re¬ 
venues  from  tourism  but  the  tourist  sea¬ 
son  is  limited  to  the  four  non-snow  sum¬ 


mer  months.  Residents  were  afraid  that 
additional  snows  would  shorten  the  season 
even  more  and  prevent  local  ore  mines 
from  operating  during  their  short  sea¬ 
sons. 

All  of  these  points  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Jorgensen  in  the  Plaindealer  either  in 
news  columns,  editorial  columns  or  the 
letters-to-the-editor  column. 

It  also  made  Ouray  townspeople  mad 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  consid¬ 
ered  the  area  low  in  population  and  there¬ 
fore  ripe  for  weather  experimentation. 

The  seeding  was  supposed  to  begin  in 
the  winter  of  ’69  and  ’70  over  a  widely 
dispersed  area  which  included  Ouray 
County. 

Possibly  as  the  result  of  the  public  out¬ 
cry,  the  to-be-seeded  region  was  later  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  divisions  reflecting  prio¬ 
rity.  Ouray  fell  into  region-four,  the 
lowest  in  priority. 

Program  is  revised 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  a  “catskin- 
ner”  (highway  plow  operator)  in  March 
1970  the  Bureau  announced  withdrawal  of 
region-four  from  the  cloudseeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Somewhat  later  region-three  was 
also  withdrawn  and  cloudseeding  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  other  two  regions  for  the 
past  two  winters. 

But  simple  withdrawal  of  the  two 
regions  from  the  cloudseeding  program 
does  not  eliminate  them  from  the  possible 
side-effects  of  the  program  or  from  pos¬ 
sible  future  seeding. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1969-70 
installed  weather  recording  instruments 
within  the  two  regions  to,  among  other 
things,  record  the  “drift”  of  snow  from 
the  two  seeded  regions. 

The  instruments  may  also  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  seedings  in  regions 
three  and  four  because  one  of  tbe  argu¬ 
ments  the  Bureau  was  presented  with  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  seeding  program 
was  that  there  was  not  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  available  about  local  weather  condi¬ 
tions  that  guarantee  no  long-range  ill- 
effects  from  seeding. 

• 

Johnson  buys  weekly 

William  P.  Johnson  of  Evanston,  Ill., 
has  purchased  the  Sebastopol  (Calif.) 
Times  from  Ernest  V.  Joiner,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Times,  a  4,200  cir¬ 
culation  weekly  paper,  for  11  years.  John, 
son,  36,  has  been  editor  of  the  Bureau 
County  Republican,  Princeton,  Ill.  His 
latest  employment  was  with  Skoglund 
Press  Inc.,  Chicago,  as  general  manager. 
The  sale  was  arranged  through  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Anaheim  newspaper  broker. 

• 

Kansas  weekly  sold 

The  St.  Marys  (Kans.)  Star,  has  been 
sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Robinson, 
after  20  years  ownership  of  the  weekly,  to 
Roy  A.  and  Anita  Holladay  of  Louisburg. 
The  new  owner  plans  to  change  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  offset.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  News- 
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Panax  Corp.  earnings  rise  sharply 


Panax  Corporation,  a  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaper  publishing  firm, 
reported  net  income  of  $1,390,- 
453,  or  $0.32  per  share,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1971, 
up  sharply  from  net  earnings 
of  $168,906,  or  $0.04  per  share, 
in  1970.  Earnings  for  1970  have 
been  restated  to  include  operat¬ 
ing  results  of  companies  ac¬ 
quired  in  1971  in  transactions 
accounted  for  on  a  pooling  of 
interests  basis. 

Included  in  the  net  income 
were  extraordinary  items  in 
amount  of  $1,114,920,  or  $0.26 
per  share,  largely  represented 
by  net  gain  on  the  company’s 
sale  of  the  Ypsilanti  Press  to 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  in 
September,  1971. 

Net  operating  income  in  1971 
was  at  an  all-time  high  of  $261,- 
093,  or  $0.06  per  share,  11  times 
greater  than  the  restated  oper¬ 
ating  net  of  $23,950  in  1970. 

Revenues  were  $13,338,173  in 


1971,  an  increase  of  almost  8 
percent  over  revenues  of  $12,- 
358,263  reported  for  1970. 

Panax,  which  at  one  time 
ownetl  eight  radio  stations  in 
Michigan  and  Missouri  and  one 
television  station  in  Missouri, 
disposed  of  its  last  broadcast 
property,  radio  station  WFMK- 
FM  in  East  Lansing,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  Macomb 
Daily  at  Mt.  Clemins  and  the 
Daily  Eagle  in  Wayne  County, 
Panax  publishes  five  other 
Michigan  dailies.  Daily  Times- 
Neivs  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Daily 
Record-Leader  in  Alma,  Mining 
Jow-nal  in  Marquette,  Iron 
Mountain  News  and  Escanaba 
Daily  Press. 

Besides  the  News-Herald 
gi'oup  of  seven  weeklies  in 
southwestern  Wayne  County, 
the  company  publishes  the  Mel¬ 
ius  group  of  seven  weeklies  in 
Detroit’s  suburban  area. 
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To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'mWSPAPER^BROKE^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

l^/EWSPAPERslfoFrs^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
ENGRAVING 


The  DIAL  Aprency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspai)er  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 

Illinois  daily  . $130,000 

Oklahoma  daily  . $160,000 

Missouri  weekly  . $122,500 

Minnesota  weekly  . $150,000 

Nebraska  weekly  . $140,000 

Montana  weekly . $  70,000 

Others — tell  us  where  and  what.  State 
cash  available  first  letter. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newsp.  Serv.  Inc. 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  I'acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WEXiLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 


AREA  3— Sparkling  weekly,  estab¬ 
lished  1888,  average  10  pages  standard, 
printed  offset,  includes  job  shop  and 
letterpress  w’eb.  Real  estate  available. 
Gross  $57,000,  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  1291,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lishar. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order! 


4- wttks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reguest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


“ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IKemittanee  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  uniess  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 


d-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $L70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden*  Colo.  8040L 
(303)  279>6345 


WASHINGTON  STATE— Weekly  1,500 
paid:  3,000  shopper:  printed  offset,  but 
all  LP>equipped  including  Cox  web. 
job  shop,  new  darkroom,  camera,  etc. 
Gross  $52,000;  net  $16,000;  sell  $47,- 
000.  Box  497,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana.  For  details  write 
P.O.  Box  279,  Zachary,  La.  70791. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  offset 
weekly  grossing  $200,000,  with  fine 
profit  structure.  Newspaper  is  located 
in  fast-growing  I>eautiful  l)each  area 
enough  removeil  from  metroiK)litan 
newspai)er  to  assure  continued  growth. 
Please,  only  serious  inquiries  inviteil 
by  owner.  All  replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  to  Box  565,  E’ditor 
&  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  money-mak¬ 
ing  monthly,  only  Anglo-Jewish  news- 
pai>er  located  l>etwe€n  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  No  brokers.  Will  con¬ 
sider  partners.  Box  569,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  3  PROFITABLE  WEEKLY  and 
job  printing  business.  Mo<lern  offset 
plant.  Continuous  growth  since  1965. 
$16,000  minimum  down  payment  re- 
quireil.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20O04. 


WISCONSIN’S  LARGEST  Free  Circu¬ 
lation  Newspaper.  Grossing  $8,000/ 
month  after  8  months  operation  on  bi¬ 
weekly  basis.  Completely  traine<l  sales 
force  and  independent  delivery  system. 
Unique  format  with  excellent  growth 
potential.  Owner  asking  $150,000.  Fi¬ 
nancing  available.  Write  P.O.  Box 
1206  Madison.  Wisconsin  53711. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
cl.-iilies  anil  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


$100,000  CASH  plus  excellent  credit 
line  available  for  small  daily,  very 
large  weekly — not  metro  or  suburb.  Box 
503.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERBff)! 
Highly  successful  weekly  shopper  in 
I  area  4;  established  many  years;  show¬ 
ing  fine  growth.  Good  organization 
and  offset  plant  with  web  press.  Gross 
is  well  over  $300,000  with  high  profit 
and  room  for  more.  This  is  not  a 
distress  sale  I  Principals  must  ex¬ 
change  proof  of  financial  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Write  Box  223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPOSING^ROmT^ 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
Three  (3)  brand  new  (still  crated) 
Fairchild  Model  T.P.E.  214-1  Tape  Per¬ 
forators.  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  34  N. 
Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
18301.  (717)  421-9033. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long.  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles,  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  Computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  SHOP  for 
a  fraction  of  the  cost.  M-32  Master 
Etcher,  Master  Whirler,  Burner,  Sinks, 
Dip  Tank.  etc.  All  in  gooil  condition. 
Willard  Mecham.  Box  11886,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85301.  Ph :  (602)  264-0737. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF.SENTAT1VES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


COMPLETE  LINOFILM  SYSTEM  in¬ 
cluding  photo  unit,  two  keyboards, 
extra  reader,  44  grids  and  spare  parts. 
New  1963.  Available  July  1,  1972. 

$22,500.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Geor¬ 
gia  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90015. 
(213)  748-5954. 


SACRIFICE  SALE 
Any  item  or  all 
1  Linotype  Model  8 
1  Linotype  Model  14 
1  Stripping  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  saw 
1  Curvevl  plate  router  22*%''  cutoff 
1  Curved  plate  shaver  22%"  cutoff 
1  Full  page  mat  roller 
10  Newspaper  page  turtles 
13  Full  page  newspaper  chases 
Call  or  write  Mr.  Robert  Foley  Smith, 
The  De,arlx)rn  Press.  P.O.  Box  484, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48126;  Ph :  (313)  581- 
3490. 


2  COMETS,  1  model  14.  1  model  30. 
1  model  31  Linotypes.  Several  fonts  of 
9  on  9V->  Corona  and  Gothic  display.  4 
ad  make  up  cabinets.  32  turtles,  32 
chases.  Challenge  proof  press,  Reprex 
full  page  proof  press,  2  electric  Ham¬ 
ilton  storage  cabinets.  Nolan  remelt 
furnace.  2  Hammond  glider  saws. 
Several  fonts  Ludlow  mats.  Changing 
to  offset.  Equipment  available  soon. 
Greeley  Daily  Tribune,  Box  1138,  Gree¬ 
ley.  Colo.  80631.  Prices  subject  to  ne¬ 
gotiation. 


MONOTYPE  SLUG  CASTE'R  electric. 
Nolan.  4,000  imund,  gas  remelt  pot, 
twin  water  cooled  molds.  8  scrap  trucks 
for  meltravator.  Easy  Kaster  8  column, 
gas.  All  for  $500.00  as  is— where  is. 
Mel  Shook,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio  44035.  (216)  323-3321. 


2  GAF  it!  206  Transflo  Processors  in 
good  working  condition  with  takeup 
spool  and  daylight  input  cassette. 
These  are  automatic  dry  to  ilry  proces¬ 
sors  and  B&W  or  paper  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  flow  path.  Less  than  1  year  old. 
Can  l)e  seen  running.  CONTACTT: 
John  J.  Flood,  Triangle  Publications, 
10  Lake  Drive,  Hightstown.  N.J.  08520. 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Three  “300” 
Comets.  Sj!t3217  (6  molds).  S#3106 
(4  molds).  Electron  S#  70316  (6  molds) 
all  with  hydraquadders,  mat  detectors, 
electric  pots,  blowers,  TOU  units. 
Two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S2t73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  B.  H.  Richey  Co.. 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CA 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


GOSS  MODEL  45D  (Giant)  Mat  Roller. 
50  HP  press  drive.  Model  "M”  Ludlow. 
Photo-Lathes,  Models  31,  32.  33  and 
Comet  Linotypes. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Use<l  3  years, 
pi  mat.  universal  pnsm.  12  lenses.  2 
magazines,  1  d'sk.  $7,500  or  liest  offer 
bv  April  30.  Call  Joe  Dupre.  (617) 
897-8815,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main 
St.,  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 


ENGRAVING 

DEWITT  TOP  PLATE  BURNER.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  extra  set  of 
lamps.  This  burner  uses  clear  plastic 
rather  than  glass  and  under  suction 
leaves  absolutely  no  shadows  around 
halftones.  Sell  at  half  price.  Used  for 
fine  quality  work.  Contact  Detroit  Post 
Printing  Company.  1442  Brush  Street. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48226.  (313)  962-3703. 


ONE  SCAN-A-GRAVER  Journalist, 
S/N  658335LL.  $1,500.  One  Scan-A- 
Graver,  S/N  65-80-50,  $1,250.  Both  are 
in  good  condition.  The  Daily  Progress, 
Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Ph;  295-9111. 


FAIRCHILD  Scan  A  Sizer,  65-85  lines, 
re<luces  and  enlarges.  Serial  5527.  (^Dm- 
pletely  rebuilt,  $1000.  Greeley  Tribune, 
Box  1138,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEIY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EVEN-RAY  MAT  DRYER  in  new  con¬ 
dition  for  $200.00.  Other  hot  lead 
e<iuipment  for  sale  at  comparably  low 
prices  including  Linotypes,  Flat  Cast¬ 
ers,  Stereo  Saws,  Premier  Rotary 
Shaver,  M.ag.izines,  Aluminum  Chases, 
Proof  Presses.  Any  size  Galleys  as  low 
as  10  cents  each  with  racks  for  100 
galleys — one  column  to  full  page.  (Con¬ 
tact  us  for  any  hot  lead  equipment  you 
nee<I  at  Detroit  Post  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  1442  Brush  Street.  Detroit, 
Michigan  48226  or  call  (313)  962-3703. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used  ;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  i>erfeeting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan.  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


EXCE'LLENT  Cox-O-Type  Newspaper 
press.  Yours  for  scrap  price.  Galva 
News.  Galva,  III.  Ph :  (309)  932-2103. 


48  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX  Press,  serial 
3088.  One  color  unit.  G.E.  Drive  and 
75  H.P.  G.E.  Motor  new  in  1965.  Lots 
of  spare  parts,  rollers  and  blankets. 
Wood  standard  Pony  Autoplate.  Kemp 
furnace  with  two  carburetors.  May  be 
seen  in  operation  daily.  Will  release  in 
a  few  months.  Price  subject  to  nego¬ 
tiation.  Greeley  Daily  Tribune,  ^x 
1138,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  MARK  I  PRESS, 
3-4-5  units,  two  color  cylinder,  reels 
with  pasters  or  end  roll  arms.  Avail¬ 
able  July.  22%"  cut-off.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


STEREOTYPE 

FOR  SALE 

23-9/16"  Pony  Auto  Plate 
22%"  Pony  Auto  Plate 
Sta-Hi  Master  Scorcher — green 
Sta-Hi  Master  Scorcher — black 
8  new  Aluminum  stereo  chases,  21V^" 
cutoff 

2  ton  Nolan  Remelt  furnace — electric 
with  agitator,  Meltivator  and  8 — 2 
sided  ingot  molds 
Late  series  Hammond  Glider  Saw 
Goss  45W  Mat  Roller 

UNIVERSAL  PRIN'HNG 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATlVE 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


2  STA  HI  SCXIRCHERS  new  1968. 
Scott  Ideal  Mat  Roller  new  1967.  Mon¬ 
omelt  rotary  shaver,  Hoe  flat  router 
and  curved  plate.  Available  soon. 
Prices  subject  to  negotiation.  Greeley 
Daily  Tribune,  Box  1138,  Greeley,  Colo. 
80631. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

THREE  UNITS  GOSS  COMMUNITY. 
Excellent  condition.  Give  full  specifica¬ 
tions,  age,  condition,  price.  Box  449, 
fxiitor  &  Publisher. 


URBANITE  WANTED  4  to  6  units. 
Will  consider  less  units.  Box  493, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLINE  TENSION  system  including 
floating  roller,  drum  switches  and  all 
DC  controls.  Oscar  Wood.  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Salina,  Kansas  67401. 


PRESS  WANTED 

Roll  fed  offset,  suitable  for  8  standard, 
16  page  tabloid,  for  publications.  Or 
double  that  capacity  if  priced  right. 
New,  rebuilt,  or  good  condition  used. 
Call  Glenn  P.  Warnock.  Anderson, 
S.C.  (803)  226-1511  (WAIM-TV,  P.O. 
Box  4047). 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  OH  44266. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


WITHIN  35  MILES  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER’S 
METRO  OFFSET  PLANT 
HAS  OPEN  TIME 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
PRINTING, 

PHOTO  COMPOSITION 
AND  TYPESETTING 
Press  time  available  on  Goss  Metro, 
64-Standard/ 128-tab  capacity,  Thurs¬ 
day  2  shifts.  Friday  7  AM  to  11  AM. 
9  PM  to  Midnight.  Saturday  8  AM  to 
6  PM. 

Computerized  composition  available 
same  days.  Mailroom  has  automatic 
stacking  and  tying,  full  addressing 
and  quarter  folding  capabilities  to  your 
needs. 

PATENT  TRADER 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York  10549 
Call  David  C.  Simonson 
(914)  666-8951 
(212)  LL”  4-2166 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  NON-FICTION  WRITER 
with  journalism  exiterience  to  teach 
non-fiction  writing.  Salary  $10,000  to 
$11,000.  Write  Prof.  Donald  Murray. 
English  Department,  University  of 
New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.H.  03824, 
with  complete  resume  and  examples  of 
published  writing  before  April  15. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Replacement  for  retiring  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AM-PM  and  Sunday  paper  in 
a  growing  university  community.  Mod¬ 
ern  offset  plant.  Write  P.  S.  Linsley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company,  Greer 
Building,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26505. 


ACCOUNTANT  /  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  Colorado  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Accounting  degree,  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  purchasing  ex¬ 
perience  an<l  newspaper  background 
all  desirable.  Good  fringe  l)enefits. 
State  qualifications.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Mrs.  Ruth  Lehman,  Treasurer, 
Daily  Times-Call,  Longmont.  Colo. 
80501. 


PERSONNEL-LABOR  RELATIONS 
Large  metropolitan  daily,  evening-Sun- 
day.  Zone  8,  looking  for  experienced 
personnel-lalx>r  relations  administrator 
with  emphasis  on  directing  labor  nego¬ 
tiations  and  handling  major  grievances 
and  arbitration.  Salary  open.  Liberal 
supplemental  benefits.  Submit  resume 
in  assured  confidence  to  Box  456,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


AREA  5.  12,000  DAILY  —  part  of 
growing  group  looking  for  sales  mind¬ 
ed  circulation  manager  who  wants  a 
future  not  only  in  circulation  but  in 
general  management  as  well.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Replies  will  l)e  treated  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  472,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGER  for  6,500  circulation  five 
day  PM  (Corona  Daily  Independent). 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  small  cities 
in  Southern  California.  Challenging 
opiJortunity  for  energetic  iierson  seek¬ 
ing  to  build  a  record  of  personal 
achievement.  Send  resume  to  M.  D. 
Glover,  P.O.  Box  1296,  Ventura,  Calif. 
9.3001. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  are  a  national  incentive  sales  or¬ 
ganization  with  warehouses  on  both 
coasts.  We  provide  programs  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  newspaper  industry  and 
have  for  the  past  33  years.  To  meet 
our  expanding  needs  we  seek  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  strongly  motivated,  self- 
starting  sales  representative  to  travel 
in  the  Central  States  area.  Home  week 
ends.  Sal.ary  and  expenses  plus  com¬ 
missions  and  lionus.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion.  write  Box  517,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  8,000 
daily  has  opening  for  on-the-way-up 
IKTSon  who  wants  to  grow  with  us. 
Meml)er  of  expanding  newspaper 
group.  The  Tribune  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  personal  growth  limited 
only  by  your  ability.  Present  manager 
is  advancing  to  metropolitan  circulation 
post.  Contact  R.  E.  Pifer.  Grand  Haven 
Tribune,  101  N.  Third  St..  Grand  Ha¬ 
ven.  Mich.  49417.  (616)  842-6400. 


ASST.  CIRCULATION  MANAGE'R  for 
40,000  afternoon  daily,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  AM.  This  new  |x>sition  requires 
an  individual  with  broad  circulation 
and  promotion  background.  Must  have 
ability  to  supervise  adult  districtmen. 
College  degree  desired,  although  proven 
accomplishment  and  experience  most 
important.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefit  program.  Chart  Area  5.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for 
Florida  East  Coast  medium  size  daily. 
Write  jfivinj?  experience  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  501,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPENING  FOR  exi>erienoe<l  classified 
salesman  in  northern  Utah  45,000 
daily.  Salary,  bonus,  full  company 
l^enefits.  A  j?reat  place  to  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily.  Send  resume,  in  full  confidence,  to 
Jerry  Holmes,  Classified  Advertisinp: 
Manager,  Ogtlen  Standard-Examiner, 
P.O.  Box  951,  Ogden,  Utah  84402. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  April  8,  1972 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT 
Excellent  operation  now,  but  could  be 
great.  Need  leader  who  understands 
goal  setting,  priorities,  personnel  de¬ 
velopment,  salary  administration;  has 
organizational  ability,  sales  ability, 
empathy,  creativity  and  resourceful¬ 
ness;  believes  in  sales  training  and 
communicating  up  and  down.  Ready 
for  a  change?  Area  5.  Send  resume 
and  letter  to  Bo.x  573,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGBIR 

Medium-size  award-winning  Northern 
New  Jersey  daily  has  top-s|X)t  opening 
for  a  take-charge  inside/outside  sales 
manager.  Must  have  disciplined  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment  of  all  phases  of 
classified  linage  and  revenue  develop¬ 
ment.  Strong  voluntary  operation  re¬ 
quires  this  iiosition  be  filled  by  an  as¬ 
sertive  promotion-minded  sales  moti¬ 
vator-trainer  for  excellerated  depart¬ 
mental  performance.  A  great  opportun¬ 
ity  and  staff  await  the  right  leader. 
Salary  oiien,  excellent  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  563,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com- 
liosing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
cokl  type  and  computer  operations. 
Send  resume  of  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  background  to  Box  508,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING-ROOM  FOREMAN 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  out  of 
the  ice  and  snow  and  would  like  to 
move  to  Southern  Mississippi,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  a 
letter-press  operation,  five-day  week 
and  average  about  18  pages  a  day. 
We  have  generous  hospitalization  and 
retirement  pensions.  This  is  an  ITU 
shop  and  foreman  must  know  union 
rules  and  regulations.  Position  open 
now.  Reply  Box  466,  Editor  &  I^b- 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISI^G 

NEED  AD  PERSON  for  Number  2 
spot  on  small  Northeast  Indiana  daily. 
Good  salary,  benefits.  Prefer  recent 
J-grad,  marrietl.  Send  resume  to  Bo.x 
434,  £<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northeastern  daily  with  circulation  in 
excess  of  100,000  offers  an  outstanding 
opportunity.  The  successful  candidate 
will  l>e  a  college  graduate  with  a 
proven  record  of  accomplishment, 
thorough  knowledge  of  retail,  classi¬ 
fied  and  national  advertising,  and  the 
ability  to  develop  and  manage  sales 
staff.  Salary  based  upon  experience. 
Advancement  opportunities  are  out¬ 
standing. 

If  you  believe  you  are  the  person  we 
seek,  send  a  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  460 

Editor  &  Publisher 


RETAIL  MANAGER 
This  newspaper  is  looking  for  a  real 
staff-leader,  a  person  who  wants  to 
motivate  a  goo<l  staff  by  setting  a 
strong,  aggressive  pace  with  our 
major  accounts.  Don’t  l>other  to  an¬ 
swer  if  you  are  satisfie<l  by  seeing  the 
assistants  or  the  department  heads. 
Selling  is  done  with  the  head  man! 
The  money  is  good,  the  fringes  are 
fine,  advancement  opportunities  are 
unlimited  in  a  midwest  chain  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  467,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  shopper  group,  area  2.  High 
caliber  individual  fully  competent  to 
direct,  stimulate  and  sui>ervise  sales 
crew.  Our  business  is  well  established 
and  grosses  close  to  $l  million  an¬ 
nually.  This  challenging,  key  position 
will  pay  $25M-plus  to  a  competent 
person.  Box  440,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classifieil,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago.  Ill.  60603. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  new 
magazine  in  six  New  England  states. 
Can  be  combined  with  present  job. 
Monitor  Publications,  Box  284,  Lynn, 
Mass.  01903.  Ph :  (617)  598-1330. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  WITH 
RETAIL  EXPERIENCE 
Major  East  CJoast  newspaper  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  space  salesman  to  cover  New 
York  based  retail  accounts.  Work  out 
of  New  York  office.  All  benefits,  salary 
negotiable.  Send  resume  to:  Box  531, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERMONT — Expanding  daily  and  af¬ 
filiated  w’eeklies  need  promotion-minded 
advertising  director.  White  Box  548*, 
ixlitor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hoppers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 


WE  WILL  PAY  TOP  SALARY  for 
Advertising  Dire<*tor  whose  experience, 
achievements  and  capabilities  convince 
us  of  being  best  person  to  lead  our 
department.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  fascinating  city  in  a  wonder¬ 
land  w'here  air  is  clear,  sky  is  blue, 
winters  are  white  and  summers  are 
delightful,  too.  Write  Bob  Atwood, 
Publisher,  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times, 
Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
neede<l  for  30,000  daily  in  Zone  5.  En¬ 
ergetic,  aggressive,  able  to  motivate 
sales  staff  of  7.  Experience  in  cold 
type  operation  necessary.  Must  be 
available  by  April  15.  Unlimited!  op- 
l>ortunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
520,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY 

EDITOR 

Florida’s  best  newspaper  is  looking  for 
you  if  you’re  atnonpr  the  most  creative 
copy  editors  in  the  U.S. 

You’il  work  on  the  desk  of  |Our  DAY 
section,  which  is  carvinp:  new  stand¬ 
ards  in  writing  and  presenting  fea¬ 
ture.  women’s,  lifestyle,  leisure  and 
arts  news. 

The  man  or  woman  we’re  looking  for 
has  two  to  four  years  of  daily  editing 
experience  and  is  a  budding  profes¬ 
sional  in  generating  ideas,  honing 
stories  and  creating  exciting  and  in¬ 
formative  graphics. 

We  offer  good  wages,  excellent  fringe 
lienefits  including  profit  sharing,  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  insurance,  vacations,  holi¬ 
days — and  life  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

You’ll  work  with  stimulating  col- 
leaprues  in  a  new  building,  supported 
by  a  progressive  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  (hot  and  cold  type,  letterpress 
and  offset,  full  color)  that  is  on  your 
side  every  day. 

Most  of  all.  we  offer  an  opportunity 
to  join  a  staff  committed  to  excellence 
and  derlicated  to  making  tomorrow’s 
paper  just  a  little  better  than  today’s. 
Write,  describing  yourself  and  experi¬ 
ence.  to  Roger  Owens.  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  3.3731. 


CITY  EDITOR— for  9.300  afternoon 
daily  in  Zone  1.  Opportunity  to  move 
up  the  ladder  within  a  year.  We  are 
locate<I  in  an  ideal  area  for  great  liv¬ 
ing.  Beaches  just  minutes  away — top 
New  England  Ski  areas  a  short  drive 
from  your  doorstep.  Plenty  of  hunting 
and  fishing  too.  Excellent  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Tell  us  all  about  yourself  in  your 
first  letter  and  include  present  salary 
and/or  exnecte<l  salary.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Write  Box  465,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  POSITIONS  OPEN  for  experi¬ 
enced  newsmen.  Copy  desk  and  govern¬ 
ment  reporter.  6-day.  14.000  PM  on 
Florida  West  Coast.  Box  504,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDirORIAiT' 


HELP  WANTED 
^^^DITORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODVCTIOTS 


You  still  have  time  to  be  considered 
for  this  opportunity.  Call  now! 

MANAGING 

EDITOR 


Can  you  meet  the  challenge  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  administrating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  growing  17,000  offset  daily? 
The  every  day  operation  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  13-staff  news  and  photo  depart¬ 
ment  is  carried  on  by  your  sub-execu¬ 
tives  while  you  plan  and  direct  its  up¬ 
grading  and  growth.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  have  some  of  the  following 
qualifications,  please  contact  us: 

•  experienced  as  a  news  ex¬ 
ecutive 

•  demonstrated  ability  in  man¬ 
aging  and  developing  people 

•  interested  in  emphasizing  lo¬ 
cal  news 

•  challenged  by  planning, 
building  and  creating 

•  have  enthusiasm  and  dedi¬ 
cation 


•  desire  to  live  in  a  progres¬ 
sive,  medium-sized  city 


Working  conditions  include,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-average  salary  and 
fringe  lienefits,  a  brand  new  office  and 
plant,  a  committed  team  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  living  in  a  progres¬ 
sive  Southern  city— 1970  All-America 
City — first  South  Carolina  Model  City. 


A  job  description  of  this  position  will 
lie  provided  upon  request.  Please  con¬ 
tact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.  29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161, 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Exiierienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 


GROWING  18,000  OFFSET  PM  in 
lileasant  university  town  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  telegraph  editor. 
Must  lie  fast,  accurate  and  able  to 
dummy  attractive  pages.  Mail  resume 
to  J.  Ray  Gaines.  Editor,  Daily  News, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101. 


COPY  DESK 
PROFESSIONAL 

Imasrinative,  creative  copy  editor 
needed  to  round  out  the  professional 
news  staff  of  a  41.000  Midwest  PM 
daily.  Must  l>e  accustomed  to  a  fast 
track  and  be  a  good  match  for  a  taU 
ented  and  a^Kressive  news  team. 
Minimum  of  2  years  desk  experience 
required.  Dejfree  preferred.  Future 
promotability  a  must.  Salary  to  $235 
l)er  week.  Send  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  532.  £^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  experienced,  able  to 
sharply  edit  local  copy,  fast,  handle 
Wire,  produce  quality  headlines,  lay  out 
pages,  direi't  others.  Potential  to  de¬ 
velop  into  executive  restK>nsibilitie8. 
Comi>etitive  salary  with  afternoon 
daily,  40  to  50,000  class,  in  Midw'est. 
Good  opi)ortunity  w’ith  good  newspai>er 
in  need  of  quality  staff  addition.  No 
beginners.  Box  542,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
The  writer-editor  we’re  looking  for  has 
a  full  range  of  editorial  abilities.  You 
write,  edit  and  take  an  excellent  photo¬ 
graph.  You  know'  how'  to  plan,  layout 
and  package  a  magazine.  You  can  take 
direction  and  give  direction.  You  have 
a  strong  interest  in  special  audience 
magazines  and  know'  your  way  around 
the  business  world.  You  nee<]  about 
$15,000  a  year,  but  will  want  a  lot 
more  in  the  future.  Zone  5.  Send 
resume  and  clippings  to  Bo.x  490,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
If  you  have  solid  background  in  re¬ 
torting  and  some  desk  ext>erience;  if 
you  write  well  and  can  teach  others  to 
do  so ;  if  you  have  the  imagination  and 
drive  to  make  a  good  community  news- 
l)ai>er  better,  i>erhaps  you  are  the  per¬ 
son  a  25,000  offset  daily  in  Zone  2 
wants  to  head  its  news  department. 
Box  560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  with  boat¬ 
ing,  camping,  hunting,  etc.  background 
for  Northw'est  suburban  weekly/month¬ 
ly  papers.  Resume,  samples  and  sal¬ 
ary  neeils  to:  Editor,  Dept.  W,  P.O. 
Box  9,  Palatine,  III.  60067. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Metroix>litan  daily.  Zone  9,  needs  a  city 
e<litor  to  provide  creative  spark  to  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage.  Must  be  good  at 
dealing  with  people,  interesteil  in  get¬ 
ting  the  I>est  w'riting  out  of  your  staff 
and  generally  able  to  provide  the 
strong  leadeiship  nee<le<l  in  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Reply:  Box  523,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  23M  afternoon 
<laily  in  booming  metro  county,  Zone  4. 
Knowledge  of  page  layouts ;  good  writ¬ 
ing  flair  for  some  in-depth  w’ork ; 
ability  to  supervise  and  direct  profes¬ 
sional  new's  gathering  staff.  Strong  on 
e<liting,  head  w'riting.  Excellent  salary, 
fringes.  Box  506,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  40.000  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area  daily.  Stress  on  local 
coverage,  reader-involvement  and  hu¬ 
man  interest.  Send  resume  to  The 
Daily  Review',  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif.  94544. 


DYNAMIC.  AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR 
nee<led  for  long  established,  suburban. 
Zone  1  offset  weekly.  We  nee<l  some¬ 
one  with  proven  talent  who  will  adopt 
this  high-income  community  and  give 
us  some  real  dedication  to  journalism 
and  public  service.  Great  hunting  and 
fishing — at  town  hall — but  you’ve  got 
to  have  guts,  the  ability  to  dig  a  little 
and  write  a  lot.  You’ll  supervise  a  full 
time  assistant  and  tw’o  part  time  peo¬ 
ple.  You’ll  have  a  free  hand,  but  you’ll 
have  to  produce.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history.  Top  pay  for  right  person. 
Box  535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  COPY  EDITOR 
Big  PM  in  Zone  2  needs  skilled  man 
or  w'oman  with  at  least  5  years  of 
new'spapering — w'ho  is  now,  or  can  be¬ 
come,  a  superior  editor  and  who  has 
the  range  and  capacity  for  higher  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Box  527.  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  (An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.) 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Seek  ex]>erience<I  person  with  competi¬ 
tive  background.  Must  be  imaginative, 
aggressive,  strong  on  local,  sports, 
w'omen’s  news,  (Dtustanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Goo<I  salary  and  l>enefits.  In  com¬ 
plete  confidence,  write  Box  574,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  nee<led  for  16,- 
000  noKhern  Illinois  daily.  Must  l>e 
able  to  direct  news  staff,  plan  cover¬ 
age,  develop  policy  and  w’rite  editorials. 
Fine  city.  mo<lern  plant,  attractive 
salary  and  benefits.  Job  offers  profes¬ 
sional  challenge  and  solid  oiH>ortunity 
for  future.  Write  Box  567,  Bxlitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  for 
meclium-size  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Send  complete  resume  with  clips 
and  salary  range  to  Box  570,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Progressive  evening  daily 
in  exciting  news  area  nee<ls  experi- 
ence<l  copy  reader  to  join  busy  night 
desk.  Plenty  of  opportunity  to  show 
what  you  can  do  w’ith  creative  layout 
talent.  Vacancy  exists  now.  Write  or 
call  collect:  Joseph  Fontana,  The 
Home  News.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
0S903.  Ph:  (200  545-4000. 


EDITORIAL  WTDTER  -In  sunnv  Tuc¬ 
son.  The  Daily  Citizen,  a  moderately 
conservative  afternoon  newspaper  of 
62,000  circulation,  is  looking  for  a 
No.  3  writer  for  its  editorial  writing 
team.  Contact  George  McLeod,  Fd’- 
torial  Page  E<litor,  P.O.  Box  5027, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85703. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  national 
W’eekly  newsletter.  Especially  good  on- 
portunity  for  journalist  who  wants  to 
develop  talents  creatively.  Reporting 
es?>ecially  essential,  science  background 
helpful.  Salary  negotiable.  California 
location.  Send  resume  and  clips.  Box 
514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER — Business/professional  maga¬ 
zines,  New  York  City.  Resume.  $11,200. 
Box  545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PERSON  TO  HEAD  4-mBn  photo  de¬ 
partment  and  lab  for  major  manufac¬ 
turer  in  recreation  field.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  action  and  studio  shoot- 
injr  (B&W  and  color),  creative,  work 
organizer  and  able  to  maintain  depart¬ 
ment  enthusiasm.  News  background 
helpful.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  who  can  take 
charge  of  six  (6)  unit  Cottrell  V15A. 
Salary  open.  Joe  Odin,  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  265  Benton  Street, 
Stratford,  Connecticut,  (203)  377-3555. 

PERSON  WANTED  experiencecl  on 
Goss  Community.  Zone  2.  Salary  open. 
Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  PRESSMAN  with  or  without 
foreman  exiierience  who  can  handle 
small  crew  to  run  and  keep  main- 
taineil  a  letterpress  with  a  quality 
minde<l  publisher.  Rapidly  growing 
company  with  good  future  for  i)er- 
manent  minded  person.  Box  547,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  FOREMAN— If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  long-term  opiwrtunity  in 
beautiful  country  (Zone  9)  a  modern, 
progressive  company  has  an  opening 
for  a  press  foreman  on  a  6-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press  with  color  deck.  You 
must  be  knowledgeable  in  all  phases 
of  the  Urbanite  and  plate  making; 
able  to  supervise  press  personnel  and 
w'ork  closely  with  other  departments. 
Please  write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter,  including  references.  Open  shop. 
Write  Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  experienced 
in  UNI-TUBE,  wanted  for  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  7-day  morning  oiieration  in 
Zone  6.  Open  shop.  Write,  including 
resume  and  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
566,  Ekiltor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Northwest  metropolitan  daily  seeks  an 
experienced  manager  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  all  phases  of  production  man¬ 
agement.  i>articularly  in  cold  type — 
computerized  composition  processes. 
Must  be  able  to  effectively  communi¬ 
cate  with  both  mechanical  personnel 
and  top  management. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  desired 
to  Box  468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  for  sub¬ 
urban  5,000  circulation  offset  daily,  in 
Zone  2.  Box  536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFIT  MINDED  working  foreman. 
7-10  years  experience,  needed  by  Illi¬ 
nois  publisher  18,000  circulation,  skilled 
all  phases  cold  tytie  printing.  Super¬ 
vise  conversion,  then  do  your  thing. 
Good  salary,  tonefits.  Tell  us  your 
goals,  nee<ls,  including  references.  Box 
571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION 

COPYWRITER 

With  a  special  interest  in  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  wante<l  to  join  the  top-flight 
promotion  staif  of  a  major  Florida 
newspai>er.  Opportunity  for  aggressive 
young-mindetl  copywriter  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  areas  of  circulation, 
advertising  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  hut  with  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  e<litoriaI  promotion.  Degree  in 
journalism  or  related  field  required. 
Ability  to  work  independently  a  must. 
Prefer  someone  with  3  to  5  years  ex- 
Iierience.  Send  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to  Box  572,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

PRINTING,  WEB 

Larjre  Metro  web  offset  company  with 
complete  art  and  type  facilities  special¬ 
izing?  in  chain  store  tabloids,  news¬ 
papers,  booklets,  etc.  seeks  aR)?ressive 
individual  with  contacts  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Salary  +  commission  -1-  unlimited 
potential.  Call  (212)  629-2900. 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 


CIRCULATION 


PUBLIC  /  SPORTS  INFORMATION 
Director.  Have  MA,  can  teach  journal¬ 
ism  or  history.  Experience  on  daily 
and  in  teaching.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  475,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  PRO— Over  20  years 
experience,  but  still  young  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Top-notch  in  competitive  mar¬ 
keting  and  administration.  Box  499, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MA  IN  JOURNALISM  candidate  seeks 
college  public  information  or  teaching. 
Experience  in  Army  public  informa¬ 
tion,  college  newspai)ers.  teaching. 
Resume,  clips,  photos.  Box  551,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIREfTTOR 
A  wealth  of  experience  to  offer  any 
medium  size  newspaper.  Innovative  or¬ 
ganizer.  Natural  leader  with  personal 
sales  ability.  Outstanding  record  of 
revenue  increases.  Resume.  Box  484, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  and  prob¬ 
lem  solver  for  newspa|)er  or  periodical 
with  potential  in  which  minor  owner¬ 
ship  participation  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  finance,  profit  and  loss  re¬ 
sponsibility,  circulation,  advertising 
sales  and  e<litorial.  Have  puhlishwl 
consumer  and  trade  magazines,  han- 
<lled  major  accounts  for  top  ad 
agencies,  former  ad  director  for  $6 
million  account  and  marketing  director 
of  national  newsweekly.  Box  457,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST.  Zones  I 
and  2.  Excellent  references.  Box  511, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT,  50 
years  experience  every  phase  circula¬ 
tion  work.  References  to  my  ability  to 
get  your  job  done  to  your  satisfaction. 
Box  515,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PRESENTLY  HANDLING  the  com¬ 
plete  operation  in  one  county  for  this 
large  ME'&S  newspaper  in  Zone  4. 
Present  employer  realizes  my  potential 
and  has  ofTere<l  several  promotions.  I 
have  worked  for  2  papers  in  Zone  2 
and  wish  to  return  to  this  general 
area  to  run  my  own  department. 
Strong  on  promotion  and  a  prolilem 
solver.  Will  consider  working  with  a 
real  pro  as  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Available  30  days.  Box  558,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  branch 
office  of  large  daily  seeking  Circulation 
Manager  position  of  15,000-40,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Have  proven  record  in  pro¬ 
motions,  money  and  organization.  Zone 
3  or  5.  Box  543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SALES 
background  in  retail,  national,  classi¬ 
fied.  plus  si)ecial  sections — 17  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  metro  dailies — want  to  re¬ 
locate  in  Zone  6  or  4  on  Gulf  Coast. 
Age  37.  Write  Box  481,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTlSmC 

ADVERTISING  SPECIALIST  —  Sales 
and  revenue  oriented  with  excellent 
management  recoixl,  interested  in  re¬ 
locating  with  solid  classified  or  retail 
management  opportunity.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  418,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  college  grad 
unsatisfied  with  desk  job  in  bank,  seeks 
position  in  newspaper  advertising  sales. 
Any  zone.  Box  518,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR:  CREATIVE  MIND:  Author: 
Legal  texts:  skillful  writer;  knowl¬ 
edge  behavioral  sciences ;  other  in¬ 
terests:  columns  on  effective  writ¬ 
ing:  Prefer  metro  New  York  area. 
Box  451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  top  flight  week, 
ly  trade  paper,  seeks  editor’s  position. 
Eixperienc^  in  independent  editorial 
approach,  lively  makeup,  all  phases  of 
editorial  and  production.  Able  to  deal 
Witn  top  execs  and  cierks.  Currently 
employed  14  years  same  firm.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2.  Box  470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— Mature 
and  experienced  on  large  dailies  and 
syndicates.  Many  awards.  Internation¬ 
ally  recognized.  Money  not  an  over¬ 
riding  factor.  Creative  and  more  un- 
consirained  environment  important. 
Box  473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

I  HIGHLY  COMPETE'NT  WOMAN,  26, 
I  secrks  reportini;  job  in  metropolitan 
j  area,  preferably  New  York.  Four  years 
I  reporting  and  editing  experience  on 
daily.  BA-English.  Box  540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  75,000  daily  wants 
challenging  change.  Exi)erienced  metro 
desk,  makeup,  every  editorial  post, 
creative  photo  and  layout.  Young  (32) 
and  conscientious.  Prefer  top  spot  on 
small  to  medium  daily  that  won’t  be 
satisfied  with  mediocrity,  or  respon¬ 
sible  post  on  metro.  Will  consider 
weekly  with  enlightened  management. 
Box  521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  1972 
journalism  graduate.  Female.  Desires 
newspaper  or  magazine  reporting  or 
writing  position.  General  part-time 
practical  exi)erience  town  newspai)er. 
Primary  interest  women  and  home  sec¬ 
tions.  Resume  on  request.  Box  516, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  SMALL  DAILY  editor,  city 
or  managing  eilitor,  manager.  Mature, 
dei)endable,  long-experienced  writer, 
editor,  manager.  Creative,  resourceful, 
welcomes  responsibility.  Mixes  well, 
community-minded.  Will  l>e  at  ANPA 
convention.  Box  556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


J-MASTER,  14  years  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  2  years  advertising,  commercial 
artist,  known  e<litorialist,  strong  lay 
out,  6  years  daily  editor,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  in  Southwest.  May  be 
interested  in  small  interest  in  paper. 
References,  resume  on  re<iuest.  Write 
3200  NE  10th  St..  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas  76067.  Ph :  (817)  325-8593. 


DISPLACED  BY 
DISCONTINUED  EDITION 

when  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
stopped  publication  of  its  afternoon 
ediiton,  15  well-qualified  but  low-sen¬ 
iority  news  staffers  were  ‘‘dismissed’’ 
and  now  seek  work  as  reporters, 
photographers,  editors,  sports  and  e<li- 
torial  writers,  and  women's  section 
denizens.  Both  men  and  women,  most 
are  under  30,  have  top  references,  will 
relocate  and  are  available  for  work 
now.  Experience  varies  from  six 
months  to  more  than  20  years,  each 
having  a  BA,  BS,  MA  or  equivalent, 
and  a  sound  work  record. 

If  you  think  the  person  you’re  looking 
for  is  here  or  want  more  information 
including  individual  resumes,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  etc.,  write  P.O.  Box  932, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  61102,  or  phone  Dean 
Bottorff,  (712)  239-4638. 

ATTENTION  SPORTS  EDITORS 
I  can  produce  better  copy  than  I  now 
read  on  the  sports  pages  of  many 
metro  dailies.  Looking  for  the  right 
opportunity  to  show  it.  Box  483,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TOP  NOTCH  SLOT  MAN  on  one  of 
top  5  U.S.  dailies  desires  to  relocate. 
Box  462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  WRITER  open¬ 
ing  sought  by  experienced  newsman- 
magazine  writer  with  MPS  degree. 
Hard-hitting  investigative  work  de¬ 
sired.  Box  539,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN.  ex-U.S.  Coast  Guard 
officer,  15. A.  from  Princeton,  wishes  to 
learn  newspajier  craft  from  bottom  to 
,  top,  preferably  on  small  town  paper, 
j  Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — East  Coast,  10  years 
‘  PR;  13  years  newspaper.  Bo.x  350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  major  daily  wants 
to_  follow  Greeley’s  advice  and  “Go 
;  West."  Looking  for  responsible  posi- 
j  tion  on  small  or  medium  daily  in  Ore- 
j  gon,  north  California,  Idaho,  Utah, 

.  Colorado.  Strong  on  news  judgment, 
makeup,  headlines,  production.  Mar- 
rierl,  30s,  J-Degree.  Box  561,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DRIVING  managing  erlitor,  early  30’s, 
record  of  recruiting,  building  prize 
1  winning  staff,  seeks  publisher  who 
j  needs  editorial  department  vastly  im- 
'  proved.  Resume,  top  references.  Box 
j  564,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LAISCE 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  Chicago 
area.  Graduate  engineer,  ideal  for 
technical  assignments.  Ex-chief  trade 
magazine  editor,  agency  experience, 
asthmatic  who  had  to  quit  loop  job  to 
avoid  constant  exposure  to  smog.  Solid 
corporate,  agency  references.  Box  559, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JAPAN — Medill  grad  (MSJ),  excellent 
photographer,  speaks  Japanese,  broad 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  people, 
its  problems.  Seeks  assignments.  Box 
562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  NOW:  Job  for  experienced 
I  reporter  editor.  26,  will  consider  any¬ 
thing.  Aggressive  reporter,  imagina- 
,  tive  editor.  J-Grad,  Awanls.  Box  56S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE  NEWSWRITER  traveling  Is¬ 
rael,  Greece,  Ireland,  Europe  from  May 
will  contract  features  on  politics, 
travel,  people.  Box  555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DRIVING  TO  THAILAND  via  Mid¬ 
east:  Reporter/photographer,  13  years 
experience  U.S.  and  abroad,  on  4- 
month  summer  leave  from  California 
metro.  Flexible,  leisurely  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Afganistan,  Pakistan.  India, 
Nepal,  Bangladesh.  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaysia.  Assignments  wanted :  any 
subject,  any  length.  Box  550,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALISTIC 
POSITION  WANTED 

Recent  university  graduate.  BA  Eng¬ 
lish,  minor  in  Photojournalism,  male, 
23,  single,  any  location.  Portfolio 
avadable.  Ed  Malcik.  Box  615,  Rose¬ 
bud.  Texas  76570.  (817)  583-7591. 


II.WE  TYPEWIUTER— WILL  TRAVEL 
Young  city  eilitor  seeks  job  in  the 
majors  as  reiiorter  or  editorial  writer. 
Prize  winner.  Box  538,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 


MS  CANDIDATE  IN  Wildlife  Men- 
agement  and  J-Grad,  37,  wants  out¬ 
door  and/or  environment  writer  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  daily.  7  years  news, 
sports  exi>erience,  5-time  award  win¬ 
ner  on  small  dailies.  Available  Septem¬ 
ber.  Box  541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  DESKMAN  with  25 
years  experience  wants  job  with  em¬ 
ployer  who  appreciates  top-quality 
work  and  pays  accordingly.  Now  wire 
editor  on  80,000  daily.  Box  513,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  in  No.  1 
market  at  22,  then  drafted.  Service 
complete<l,  looking  for  challenging  ad- 
ministrjitive-e<litorial  post.  Some  offset 
ami  cold  tyi>e,  photography,  PBK,  plus 
wide  experience  over  7  years.  Send  for 
resume,  dailies  only,  highly  demanding 
jobs  only.  Now  employe<l,  seeking  job 
to  grow.  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Environmental  ’  Fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Newsjiaper  /  magazine  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  11  years  ex¬ 
background.  Desires  similar  position.  i»erience  in  Web  offset,  plates  and 
Will  relocate.  Box  491.  Editor  &  Pub-  stripping.  Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly 
lisher.  In  Zone  9  or  7.  Dei>endable  family  man 

- - -  ,  seeks  i>ermanent  position.  Box  525, 

BA  JOURNALISM — Former  sports  e<li-  1  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tor  for  student  weekly  seeks  sports  re-  I 

porting  job.  Just  finished  military  serv-  - - — - - - - — - - 

ice.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  576,  Editor  PHOi^0Tl0IS 

&  Publisher. 

TOP  PRODUCING  firing  line  Sales 
!  Promotion  Manager  wants  a  piece  of 
j  the  big  action.  If  he  doesn’t  hang  up 
the  record  his  services  will  be  free, 
j  Be  prepared  to  pay.  Box  549,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

i  NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  in- 
I  vestiKative  journalist,  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional,  seeks  part-time  writing  and/or 
‘  editing  in  Baltimore- Washington  area. 

;  Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIGION  EDITOR  —  Newsman,  all 
heats,  some  photography,  8  years  on 
dailies,  last  10  years  on  major  re¬ 
ligious  weekly,  seeks  post  as  religion 
editor,  U.S.  or  Canadian  daily.  Box 
444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARMY  VET,  BSJ,  MA,  seeks  start  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  as  reporter/ 
photographer.  Write  Daniel  Amon, 
7875  Ridge  Rd.,  Parma,  Ohio  44129. 


UNABASHEDLY  CONSERVATIVE 
Account  Exec  with  major  agency  seeks 
permanent  growth  position  offering  op¬ 
portunity  to  challenge  increasing  lib¬ 
eral  influences.  Ex|)erience<I  versatile 
(PR/advertising)  awanl  winner  un¬ 
afraid  of  haril  work,  long  hours.  36- 
year-old  family  man  will  consider  or- 
ganiz.ation,  corporation  or  media.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  NORTHERN  IRELAND:  Direct  cover- 
\  age  by  American  journalist  with  solid 
European  exiierience.  For  features,  in¬ 
terviews.  photos,  contact:  Michael  von 
j  Haag,  231  Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  Lon¬ 
don  Wl,  GB. 


NEWSMAN — 10  years  experience  re¬ 
porter,  Associated  Press  writer,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  seeks  newspaper  writing 
job  New  England  or  New  York  State. 
Box  529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASPIRING  EDITOR  —  Copy/layout: 
30;  went  off  on  wrong  track:  wants 
to  return  to  professional  journalism;  3 
years  exiierience;  a  bit  rusty,  but  eager 
to  begin  anew.  Anywhere.  Sam  Bianco. 
173  W.  88th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10024. 


SPORTSWRITEIR.  24,  M.A.  in  Journal¬ 
ism;  background,  experience  in  all 
sports:  will  send  resume,  clippings: 
any  area.  Box  528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST  with  advertis¬ 
ing/editorial/photography  e.xperience  on 
national  trade  paper  wants  out  of  Fun 
City.  Any  position  or  location  welcome. 
Prefer  to  invest  time  and  finances  in 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  575,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OBERLIN  GRAD  seeking  re¬ 
porting  job;  E.\perience<l  feature, 
news  and  siKuts  writer:  3  years  full¬ 
time  exiwrience :  Won  state  and  na¬ 
tional  awards;  Resume  and  samples 
available.  Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER /INTERNSHIPS 

NEED  2-YEAR  J-program  grads,  stu¬ 
dents  for  summer?  Full  time?  Write 
Henry  Roepken.  J-Coordinator,  Harper 
College.  Roselle  &  Algonquin.  Pala¬ 
tine.  III.  60067. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


FORMER  METRO  city  editor,  medium- 
daily  managing  editor,  now  with  na-  | 
tional  news  magazine,  wants  to  quit 
big  journalism  and  big  cities.  Seeking 
publisher  or  eclitor  i>ost  on  smaller 
<laily  th,at  wants  to  get  better  or  main-  [ 
tain  high  standards.  Midwest  pre-  ; 
ferred,  with  particular  goal  a  town  | 
that  will  improve  quality  of  life  for 
outdoor-mindt^  family.  Age  45.  crea¬ 
tive.  a  leader.  Bo.x  552,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MIDWEJST  70,000  DAILY  STAFF: 
Seeks  to  relocate.  50  years  desk,  fea¬ 
tures,  news  experience.  Want  profes¬ 
sional  milieu.  All  12  or  individually. 
Will  consiiler  any  offer.  Back  issues  on 
request.  Confidential  replies  only.  Box 
55.3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Visual  and  Mriting  changes 
keep  fires  of  rivalry  lit 


TIE  [>4LMS  TIMES  HEMLD 


J  President  views  wall, 
'  seeks  end  to  barriers 


No  longer  a  secret  is  the  weapon  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  has  adopted  in  a 
lively  competitive  battle  with  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

It’s  “a  dramatic  new  look”  and  a  con¬ 
cept  in  news  coverage  aimed  especially  at 
the  18-to-45-age  readers. 

The  re-designed  Times  Herald,  its  name¬ 
plate  set  in  avant  garde  gothic  with 
interlocking  configurations  of  letters,  ap¬ 
peared  April  3  with  a  bombardment  of 
promotion  in  all  media. 

A  few  days  earlier,  Robert  L.  Jensen, 
president  of  Times  Herald  Printing  Co., 
Robert  L.  Solender,  vicepresident  sales, 
and  Kenneth  Smart,  managing  editor, 
showed  off  the  “new  look”  and  “new  con¬ 
cept”  to  members  of  the  Branham- 
Moloney  advertising  sales  staff  in  New 
York. 

“We  want  to  get  out  in  front  of  the 
competition  so  far  they’ll  never  catch  us,” 
said  Solender,  “and  this  is  going  to  do  it 
for  us,  we  think.” 

Latest  publisher’s  statements  (Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1971)  put  the  News  ahead  of  the 
Times  Herald  in  total  circulation  but  the 
latter  has  the  edge  in  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  figures.  The  Times  Herald  is 
owned  by  the  Times  Mirror  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 


I,arger  news  staff 

Coincident  with  the  visual  changes  in 
the  paper,  the  Times  Herald  has  enlarged 
its  news  staff  considerably  and  has  opened 
up  space  for  local  stories  and  pictures,  in 
keeping  with  the  avowed  policy  of  editor- 
co-publisher  Felix  R.  McKnight  “to  de¬ 
velop  a  greater  rapport  with  the  young 
adult  with  inner  core  reporting,  writing, 
editing,  satisfying  their  curious  and  sus¬ 
picious  demands.” 

This  dedication  to  youth,  McKnight  has 
said,  w'ill  supplement  and  not  detract 
from  the  practices  “that  have  earned  us 
old  friends.” 

For  a  start,  Solender  explained  to  the 
B-M  group,  the  front  page  of  the  Times 
Herald  will  be  set  in  six-column  format 
without  column  rules.  The  Tempo  gothic 
head  has  been  retained  but  only  the  first 
word  or  names  of  people  are  capitalized. 

Avant  garde  headings 

The  so-called  “down-style”  in  headlines 
is  offset  by  all-cap  titles  on  the  stars’ 
columns  and  in  section  nomenclature,  such 
as  Gallery,  Cavalcade,  Metropolitan  and 
Sports.  These  are  set  in  avant  garde 
gothic  which  was  designed  two  years  ago 
by  two  ad  agency  graphic  arts  experts 
(Hubert  Lubalin  and  Tom  Carnese  for 
International  Typeface  Corporation). 

Each  of  the  section  front  pages  fol¬ 
lows  the  Page  One  six-column  format  but 
thus  far  only  pages  2  and  3  of  the  main 
section  which  usually  have  half-page  ads 
on  them  are  in  six  columns.  An  indexed 
summary.  News  Now,  and  briefs  about 


The  Daims  Times  Herald 

Nixon  Views  Great  Wall  of  China 


End  Such  Barriers,  He  Says 


Holloed  Mvll,  fo-  a,d  f 

Guns  Under  Fire  UpMd  by  Court 


Bus  Compromise  Splits  Liberals 


The  old  front  page. 

people.  Profiles,  are  regular  features  on 
Page  2,  with  a  roundup.  Changing  World, 
on  page  3. 

Where  heads  are  boxed,  rules  are  used 
only  on  three  sides,  leaving  the  margin 
side  open,  and  corners  are  rounded. 

Better  ad  positions  opened  up 

The  Times  Herald  uses  58-inch  news¬ 
print  rolls,  so  that  shrinkage  in  stereo¬ 
typing  reduces  the  actual  column  widths 
in  print  to  9%  picas  and  12^/4  picas. 

The  B-M  salesmen  were  cheered  by 
Solender’s  report  that  more  and  better 
positions  are  being  created  for  adver¬ 
tisers,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  finance 
and  travel.  A  major  department  store,  he 
said,  had  willingly  given  up  its  time-hon¬ 
ored  space  on  a  section  front  page,  and 
settled  for  a  full  page  on  the  back  of  the 
section,  because  he  agreed  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  executives  that  the  changes  would 
improve  readership. 

Several  other  advertisers,  Solender 
said,  rescheduled  ads  to  run  in  April 
while  the  interest  in  the  new  design  and 
content  is  keen. 


New  front  page — note  the  avant  garde  type¬ 
face  in  nameline. 
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Some  section  headings. 

Ken  Smart  emphasized  the  comment 
made  by  James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Times  Herald,  that  “the  new 
look  is  a  commitment  to  more  penetrating 
writing,  greater  in-depth  and  analytical 
writing.” 

The  Morning  News  changed  to  six- 
column  format  some  time  ago  and  runs 
with  a  mixture  of  wide  and  narrow 
columns  on  inside  pages. 


the  mecJia  brokers 


I  N  C 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Versatility  of  unitized  width  increment  fonts,  speeds  to  150 
newspaper  lines  per  minute  and  a  list  of  features  you’d  never 
expect  in  a  high-speed,  low  cost  phototypesetter  are  here,  now 


in 


ComDStar  190-HU 


Features  •  Large  selection  of  typefaces  for  the  commercial  mar¬ 
ket  •  Point  sizes  from  5V2  to  24  point  •  Conversion  of  standard 
six-level  tape  input  (either  justified  or  unjustified)  from  either 
wire  service  or  in-plant  tape  •  Automatic  hyphenation  and  auto¬ 
matic  word  erase  •  Integrated  circuitry  for  dependability  • 
Quick-change  filmstrip  fonts 

For  prompt  delivery  or  a  demonstration  of  CompStar,  call  201  - 
489-0200. 
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SETH  KANTOR 


ALAN  HORTON 


JAMES  FOSTER 


ANN  McFEATTERS 


DONALD  KIRKMAN 


DALE  McFEATTERS 


DOUGLAS  SMITH 


EDWARD  KONSTANT 


WAUHILLAU  LaHAY 


POWELL  LINDSAY 


Readers  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
often  read  it  first  in  WASHINGTON  CALLING 


ROBERT  DIETSCH 


RICHARD  BOYCE 


ROBERT  CRATER 


R.  H.  SHACKFORD 


RICHARD  STARNES 


LEE  STILLWELL 


DAN  THOMASSON 


WASHINGTON  CALLING  is  the  weekly  column  produced  collec¬ 
tively  by  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington-anchored  staff  of  regional, 
national,  and  international  news  reporters  and  analysts. 

In  early  March,  WASHINGTON  CALLING  warned  its  readers: 
“The  Price  Commission  is  set  to  approve  a  round  of  major  rate 
increases  for  the  nation’s  electric  and  gas  companies ...” 

Less  than  two  weeks  later,  in  announcing  new  guidelines.  Price 
Commission  Chairman  C.  Jackson  Grayson  Jr.,  conceded  they 
would  permit  “many  rate  increases,  some  of  them  substantial.” 

Late  last  year  WASHINGTON  CALLING  gave  its  readers  a 
one-month  jump  on  news  that  the  Nixon  Administration  was  actively 
studying  a  national  sales  tax  to  relieve  local  property  owners  of 
growing  school-tax  burdens.  Administration  acknowledgment  of 
this  development  followed  the  President’s  January  State  of  the 
Union  message. 

WASHINGTON  CALLING  is  the  result  of  a  full-dress  staff 
meeting  each  Friday  in  Scripps-Howard’s  Washington  editorial 
office.  Reporters  submit  stories  from  the  major  beats,  while 
Scripps-Howard  men  in  Europe  and  Asia  cable  items. 

From  these  the  best  are  culled  and  tightly  edited  into  the  crisp, 
easy-to-read  format  that  readers  of  WASHINGTON  CALLING 
have  learned  to  look  to  for  both  the  news  behind  the  news  and  the 
news  before  it  happens. 
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